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MONEY INTERESTS IN POLITICAL AFFAIRS. 


ONE of tle most interesting portions of Mr. David A. Wells’s 
book, “ Recent Economic Changes,” is that in which he deseribes 
the progress which protectionist ideas have been making in 
nearly all civilized countries, except England, during the last 
twenty years. France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Russia, and 
some of the British colonies, notably Canada, have within that 
period either abandoned the policy of free trade, or have begun 
to make further advances in the opposite direction by setting 
to work resolutely to stimulate domestic indastry by high duties 
on foreign products. Twenty years ago, not only was France 
supposed to be irrevocably committed to free trade by the Cob- 
den treaty, but twenty-seven other treaties of a similar character 
had been negotiated between other nations. Even Russia had 
shown signs of abandoning her system of commercial exclusive- 
ness. It was the general belief in England, down to the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian war, that, in spite of the relapse of 
the United States, the western world was rapidly approaching 
a period of unrestricted commercial intercourse. Since then 
there has been a great reaction. France went over to protection 
in 1881, as saon as she could get rid of the treaty with England; 
Italy and Austria in 1878; Germany in 1879; Switzerland in 
1885; Canada in 1879; Roumania in 1886; and Belgium and 
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Brazil in 1887; and the United States raised its already high 
duties higher in 1887. 

Mr. Wells accounts for this curious revulsion by causes 
which he acknowledges to be “numerous and complex ’’—such 
as the increasing risk of the European armaments, the increased 
production resulting from the use of imported machinery, “ fiercer 
competition to effect sales of the excess of the products by sellers 
of all nations in neutral markets,” “an almost irresistible ten- 
dency to universal depression of prices and profits, and to a 
greater or less extent a displacement of labor.” There is no 
doubt that these agencies have all been operative to some extent; 
but I venture to assert that they would not of themselves have 
been sufficient to effect this great revolution in the economic 
ideas of the leading nations if they had not been accompanied, or 
rather preceded, by political changes of very great importance. 
Their causes, in other words, are political rather than economical 
—political even more than economical. They are due, in my 
humble judgment, in the main, to the great shifting of political 
power which occurred in every European nation except Russia, 
between 1860 and 1880. Ifa “shifting of political power” be 
deemed too strong a term, I will substitute for it, the appearance 
in the political arena of a new and very forceful influence in the 
shape of universal suffrage. Between 1846 and 1866, Europe 
may be said to have been governed by the upper and _ profes- 
sional classes, who were completely won over to the doctrine of 
free trade as preached by Adam Smith, and could not have been 
driven from their position by any such economic phenomena as 
Mr. Wells describes. The free-trade school of statesmen was 
amply prepared for periods of depression arising from specula- 
tion and over-production. There was probably not in Europe, 
in 1870, a single politician of prominence, or an influential polit- 
ical man, who professed to be familiar with economic topics, who 
had not a body of doctrine ready for the overthrow of people 
who thought it was possible to sell to foreigners without taking 
goods from them in exchange, or who thought that nations could 
recover more rapidly from depression by closing their own mar- 
kets to strangers, and raising prices to their own citizens. There 
was really nothing very novel or unprecedented in the depression 
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following on 1873. The panic of that year had very much the 
same history as all panics. It ran the usual course. It suc- 
ceeded the usual period of prosperity, both in England and 
on the continent, and was attended with the usual phenomena of 
low prices, slow sales, and a glut of all kinds of products. There 
was nothing in it to take free-traders aback. 

Germany and France had both prospered under the low 
tariff; and Germany in particular had had a valuable lesson in 
the working of the free-trade theory, through the establishment 
of the Zollverein. The Zollverein, in 1834, had within it eigh- 
teen states. In 1854, all the German states had joined it except 
Austria, the two Mecklenburgs, and the Hanseatic cities. <A\|- 
though there had been, from 1840 onward to 1860, a tendency to 
increase the duties on foreign products, nevertheless the educat- 
ing influence of the Zollverein on the “directing classes ’—as 
the French call them—of Germany, had been decidedly in the 
direction of greater freedom of commercial intercourse. Com- 
mercial treaties with France and England were concluded soon 
after 1860, and the tariff of 1865 contained important restrictions 
in the duties, which were followed by others in 1868, 1869, 1873, 
and 1877, both before and after the establishment of the Empire. 
According to Mr. Wells, too, “the European trade of the six na- 
tions of Austria, Belgium, France, Holland, Italy, and Great 
Britain increased, during the years from 1860 to 1873, more than 
one hundred per cent., while the aggregate population during the 
same period increased only 7.8 per cent.” He further adds that 
the results of the Anglo-French treaty in the rapid growth of 
French imports and exports, and of the national savings, “ was 
akin to the marvellous,” and that additional evidence of the wis- 
dom of the treaty was to be found in “the ease with which the 
French people bore, eleven years later, the huge burden of the 
war indemnity imposed on them by Germany.” It is difficult to 
believe that the class which had introduced the free-trade policy 
into Europe at the middle of the century overlooked all these 
things, and were convinced, by the depression of 1873 and of the 
few following years, that low tariffs were a mistake, and that the 
people could make more money by selling to one another than 
by selling to foreigners. 
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The establishment of the Republic in France, of the Empire 
in Germany, of the new Kingdom of Italy, and of the Dominion 
of Canada brought an immense access of influence, if not of 
power, to the working classes and the peasantry. Between 1870 
and 1880, the wide extension of the suffrage began to make itself 
felt as never before in all the great nations except Russia. In 
every country living under parliamentary institutions, the opin- 
ion of the masses began to tell with greatly-increased force 
on legislation. Simultaneously with this, and, in fact, partly in 
consequence of it, a new school of political economy made its 
appearance in Germany the ‘‘ Katheder Socialisten,” or profes- 
sorial socialists—which turned Adam Smith and the Manchester 
school of free-traders into ridicule, and began to preach the re- 
generation of society, not through individual enterprise and ac- 
tivity, but through governmental paternalism, and to lay down 
the doctrine that the chief function of government was, some- 
how, to make the poor comfortable. Although this school has 
not made its mark as a school, its ideas have undoubtedly got 
the upper hand in Germany, have spread to France and England, 
and are making in both countries more or less impression on 
polities and legislation. 

Now, the political economy of the working class, in the pres- 
ent state of their culture all over the world, is very simple. Like 
all classes who live by wages or salaries, they think in money, 
and not in goods, if I may use the expression. That is to say, 
they measure their condition by the amount of cash they receive 
every week or every month, and only rarely, always reluctantly, 
and by a sort of mental effort, test the value of their wages by 
the cost of their living. This is not very surprising, because 
nearly all salaried persons do it—clerks, ministers, and profes- 
sors, as well as carpenters and plumbers and miners. If a man 
of any of these callings is asked to emigrate to a new country, 
it is very difficult to carry his attention beyond the amount 
which he is to receive in coin for his labor. Tables of prices 
and stories of the dearness of living make comparatively little 
impression on him. He flatters himself that somehow, if he can 
only get what he considers the large payment, he will adapt his 
expenditure to his receipts. The full survey of a man’s pecuni- 
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ary condition, covering outgo as well as income, is something 
which the business man who buys and sells commodities, and 
has to depend for success on profits, easily learns to make, and 
always makes; but the salaried man comes to it with difficulty, 
and in the majority of cases, not at all. His imagination feeds 
on cash, and reluctantly travels beyond it. This is one cause 
of the success of the protectionist theory with the working classes 
all over the world. It promises, and sometimes gives, more 
money in hand for what the laborer has to sell, and the thought 
of what he has to sell is apt to fill his mind to the exclusion of 
the thought of what he has to buy. 

Another idea which the entrance of the working classes into 
the political arena has most strongly reinforced, is the idea that 
the first condition of prosperity is to keep as much as possible 
to yourself whatever market you have for anything you have to 
sell, that is, to diminish as much as possible the number of your 
competitors in your own walk of life. All the skilled trades act, 
and have acted, on this rule. All the trades unions in our day 
make the entrance to their respective trades as difficult as they 





can. In some places—New York for instance—they make it 
almost impossible for a young man to learn a trade, by greatly 
restricting the allowable number of apprentices which employers 
may take. The working man’s ideal community is one in which 
there is great demand for his particular kind of industry, and 
there are very few besides himself on the spot able to supply it; 
and he thinks legislation which will maintain or help to main- 
tain this state of things very desirable. In short, he holds the 
central idea of the protectionist system often without knowing it. 
The great aim of the protectionist policy is to get entrance into 
other people’s markets while keeping your own closed, to sell 
without buying, and to drive away competitors from your own 
neighborhood. If government does not do this for the poor 
man, he not unnaturally asks, ‘‘ What is government for?” <Ac- 
cordingly, he is getting government to do it all over the world. 
This accounts for that great revulsion from the cosmopolitan 
ideas of the earlier part of the century, as shown in the hostility 
to foreign labor and the labor of “inferior races,” which is now 
so active in France and in the British colonies, and to some ex- 
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tent in this country. The working man in each country wants 
protection in the form in which he best understands it, and in 
which it is most directly useful to him; and it must be admitted 
that the protectionist idea is far easier for the natural man to 
understand than is the free-trade idea. 

The difficulty with which ninety-nine men out of every hun- 
dred have to contend all their lives, is that of selling some- 
thing, whether it be labor or commodities. Asa general rule, 
what the ordinary man considers success in life is simply suc- 
cess in selling. Nobody experiences any difficulty in buying, 
if he has any money to buy with. Consequently, the civil 
ized man, as soon as he was able to substitute money for 
barter, hecame absorbed in the task of discovering people to sell 
to, and of making them buy. The functionary known as the 
‘puller-in,” who stands in front of the cheap clothing stores in 
the Bowery and in Chatham street and constrains the passers-by 
to enter in and clothe themselves at “ bottom prices,” is doing 
in a coarse, brutal way the kind of work which the working peo- 
ple are doing everywhere. Civilized man runs round the world 
as a seller, and tries to find in every quarter of the globe people 
whom he can persuade, or cajole, or, if need be, bully, into pur- 
chasing such wares as.he has to offer. 

But the state of mind in which men think of themselves only 
as sellers, and but little or not at all as buyers, primitive and 
simple though it be, is not the state of mind most favorable to 
sound politics. The question of good or bad government, in 
fact, largely turns on the preservation of a steady balance 
between this state of mind in which people think of themselves 
only as producers, and that in which people think of themselves 
only as consumers. It is difficult to say which of them, by 
reigning alone, is capable of producing greater folly. A man 
occupied solely with buying, is apt to ruin himself soon by his 
extravagance; but a man who thinks only of selling, is not 
only apt to betake himself to oppression of his neighbors, but 
to inflict on himself an immense amount of suffering or in- 
convenience. He is apt to forget that the great end of human 
industry is human enjoyment; that the aim of civilization is not 
to make men toil, but to make the fruit of their toil abundant, 
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secure, and attractive. Now the greatest contribution of the 
eighteenth century to good government was in teaching men to 
think of themselves as consumers, and in raising the consumers 
into notice as the objects most deserving the statesman’s atten- 
tion. The seller had it all his own way down through the 
middle ages. He constructed the “mercantile system” and all 
the monopolies of guilds; he shackled all the colonies, and 
sought his markets over the world with fire and sword. The 
poor consumer dared not raise his hand or make his voice 
heard. The great merit of Adam Smith and his school was in 
lifting him up from his low estate, and teaching him that he 
too had just rights, and a large place in the scheme of civiliza- 
tion; and that it was time that legislation thought of him a little 
more, and provided for his wants a little better. 

The work of education lay in inducing each man to take 
a larger view of himself—to occupy himself with his whole na- 
ture instead of one half of it, and that half in many respects the 
less lovely. Little by little, however, the lesson was taught to 
most of the governing class in Europe. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that it was not thoroughly learned in England until Sir 
Robert Peel abolished the corn laws in 1846. The process of 
considering the consumer began very soon after Waterloo. 
Great reduction in protective duties were begun in 1819, and 
were continued during the following fifty years. On the con- 
tinent, the progress of the new ideas was not so rapid, but it was 
steady. It ended in making converts of nearly the whole class 
who were instrumental in reforming the tariff in England; but it 
did not reach the working classes, partly because they were out- 
side the stream of economic as well as of most other thought, 
and partly because they had little or no share in the work of 
government. Now that the working classes have come into 
power, the battle will have to be fought over again, or, if any 
one likes the phrase better, the lesson will have to be taught over 
again. It will have to be taught, not as in the case of the old 
governing classes, through books and lectures, but through act- 
ual experiment—a far more costly and tedious mode of instruc- 
tion, but the only one to which modern democracy thus far has 
been willing to submit. 
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The effect of the increased and increasing demand that the 
government shall supply the producers with a market for every 
kind of production, and shall relieve producers from the necessity 
of seeking outlets for their own wares, or, in other words, of push- 
ing their own fortunes, is of course to aggravate the tendency 
to make politics a game of money-making, and to diminish the 
earlier shamefacedness about being the recipient of government 
bounty. There used to be no difference between American 
political manners and those of Europe more striking than the 
attitude of the American mind toward pensions. In England, 
for two centuries at least, and in France under the old régime, 
everybody got a pension who could, without shame or scruple, 
and those who got the largest ones were considered the luckiest 
dogs. In the absence of any claim to a pension based on service 
of some kind rendered to the state, the royal bounty was consid- 
ered an ample and honorable reason for taking it in England, 
down to the end of the last century. There exist to-day several 
hereditary pensions; that is, persons exist who have inherited 
pensions from their ancestors. But in America there has always, 
until now, been an honorable dislike to taking public money, 
except as a salary, and it was with some difficulty that the dis- 
credit was suspended in the case of soldiers superannuated or 
disabled in the public service. That this feeling has well-nigh 
passed away, or has been greatly weakened, no one who watclies 
the effect of the recent pension legislation at Washington can 
deny. The old national modesty about government money is, 
in fact, gone, or is rapidly going. Everybody, or nearly every- 
pody, takes it, who gets a chance to do so, and the fact that there 
is plenty of it in the treasury quiets the qualms even of the more 
scrupulous; just as if alms-taking from a rich man were less 
humiliating than alms-taking from a man of moderate means. 

That the way has been prepared for this great demoralization 
by our peculiar system of protection, I do not see how any com- 
petent observer can doubt. I say our system of protection, but 
its real peculiarity lies in the fact that it is not a system at all. 
A system of protection for national industry would be one pre- 
pared by a body of experts, after careful selection by the legis- 
lature of the industries most worthy of encouragement, and a care- 
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ful consideration of the remote as well as the direct effect of the 
duties to be imposed. But we have nothing of the kind. Our 
protection is accorded piecemeal, without coherence or consider- 
ation, on the direct application of the party interested in each 
particular case. It differs only in name from the bestowal of a 
fixed sum from the treasury as a charity or as a pension. It has 
bred or fosters the habit of begging, with which all our rich men 
are so familiar, and which furnishes such astonishing tales of 
human meanness and audacity. Every mill and factory in the 
country is now pervaded with the idea that if things go wrong 
with the proprietor, the government will see him through. From 
asking for help in carrying on a struggling business already in 
existence, the beggar has within the past year got to the point 
of asking for help to start wholly new enterprises. It is not sur- 
prising that under these conditions the pension fund should have 
assumed such vast proportions, and passers-by should be aston- 
ished by the opulent appearance of the long queue of applicants 
at the bureau in Washington. When the plea is admitted that a 
man ought to have money out of the public treasury simply be- 
cause it would make life easier for him, the deluge must be 
looked for. This plea has been admitted in the case of manu- 
facturers almost ever since the war. Bounties, in the shape of 
increased duties, have been bestowed lavishly and in every direc- 
tion, without inquiring as to the manner in which the need of 
them had arisen; whether through the applicant’s incompetency, 
or laziness, or want of enterprise, or through his misfortune, or 
through unlooked-for changes in the conditions of his business. 
As a general rule, all that congressional committees have asked, 
was whether he was satisfied with the state of his affairs; and if 
he said he was not, up went the duty, and he was able to figure 
with his pencil on the spot the exact amount which the change 
would put into his pocket. 

The lesson of all this has certainly not been lost on the wage- 
earning voters. The wide realization of the fact that money can 
be so easily got out of the government has greatly aided our pen- 
sion and silver legislation. It is suggesting or promoting various 
schemes for the relief of the farmers, the wildest of which is the 
plan of advancing government money on deposits, in public 
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store-houses, of agricultural produce. Nor is it by any means 
likely that we have seen the end of such schemes, or that they 
will grow more rational as long as we have embodied in our 
legislation the doctrine that it is the duty of the government to 
protect any large body of citizens from losses in their business. 
The amount of capital invested in reliance on this doctrine is 
now enormous. Every attack on the tariff is, in a certain sense, 
therefore, an attack on property, in the eyes of its owners; and 
there is nothing else in which men are so unscrupulous in the 
choice of means as in repelling attacks on property. Here is the 
point at which the tariff touches the suffrage. Money always, 
if necessary, defends itself with money. Nobody who thinks his 
business is likely to be ruined if a certain party gets into power, 
will refrain from saving himself with any weapons within his 
reach. This means simply that whenever protection is menaced, 
it is sure to buy as many votes as it thinks necessary for sec- 
urity—probably the most important political truth of our day. 


KE. L. GopKIN. 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


TWELVE years ago, the Prussian Minister of Education ad- 
vised me, in studying the school system of his country, to begin 
with the normal schools, as they were the key to the merits and 
defects of all the senoels. More and more, everywhere, the value 
of a national system of instruction depends on the quality and 
quantity of the professional training of teachers, and, if confidence 
in the system is shaken, here is where we must first look. Un- 
happily, however, experience abundantly shows that no part of 
an edueational system is so prone to deteriorate, and become not 
only sterile but injurious; so that normal schools need the most 
able supervision and inspection to protect them from the peculiar 
and insidious dangers inherent in the nature of their work. 

I. The first need of teachers, even in lower grades, is a better 
knowledge of the subjects taught. Teaching is in no good sense 
professional till teachers not only are far beyond the need of 
keys and translations, far ahead of their best pupils, but can com- 
mand the choicest resources of their subject. Even reading, 
school mathematics, history, geography, language, and writing 
are far more effectively taught by teachers who have been tem- 
pered for their work by the glow that comes from growing insight 
into some chosen mental field, and who know what devotion to 
truth for its own sake means; who have developed some interest 
in their subject and enthusiasm for it. Such teachers will be 
“lovers,” as Plato said, “ not of truth alone, but of children and 
youth, whom they will burn to impregnate with it.” They will 
really believe in education, and will bring out its power. To this 
end, the broad and uniform curriculum of our normal schools, 
which prevents them from taking a high rank, should be recon- 
structed, so that they may gradually specialize, both among them- 
selves and within themselves. Some schools might lay slightly 
more stress upon letters, history, and literature, and others upon 
science; while each should permit and encourage special attention 
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to favorite branches. With general training only, no one can do 
justice to himself in the intellectual world of to-day, which, in all 
its spheres, high or low, is now ruled by experts—by those who 
have attained more or less of the mastery that comes by concen- 
tration. This progressive specialization, while limiting thie 
number of subjects for the individual teacher, save in the ver) 
lowest grades, would not only greatly increase his efficiency, but 
would enlarge his sphere. In all large towns the same teacher 
could teach his subject in different schools of the same grade, 
and, what is far more important, in different grades, gradually 
qualifying for higher classes, and thus working his way from the 
grammar school to the high school, and even to the university. 

Such opening up of the way of promotion for the ablest 
teachers into professional chairs, is a common and approved 
method in Europe, and here would help to obliterate the dead 
lines and water-tight compartments that too often separate higher 
from lower grades. It would tend to vitalize colleges and ele- 
mentary schools, and to bring the parts of our educational system 
into sympathy and unity. <All important reforms in the highest 
educational grades would be felt in the lowest, and vice versa. 
A system in which each man is not kept doing his best work, is 
unbusinesslike and wasteful. Is there any reason why lan- 
guages, sciences, geography, history, arithmetic, to say nothing 
of the mother tongue, writing, reading, and religion, sometimes 
down nearly to the beginning of primary grades, should not be 
thus taught here with as great gain in efficiency and economy 
as drawing, music, and gymnastics already are? While some 
schoolhouses would need changing, while some educators would 
oppose the system, while some additional appropriations to our 
normal schools would be required, it has been proved so econom- 
ical and effective, and is in the current of so many good and strong 
tendencies, that there is no doubt whatever that it will gradually 
prevail. No intelligent man doubts that one hour's teaching by 
an expert is worth more to a class than two hours’ instruction 
by a routine teacher. 

Again, a teacher cannot know too much of his subject mat- 
ter, because, if his knowledge of it is deficient, he is now exposed 
to the most insidious and terrible danger of method-cramming, 
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which Ziller called the “specific and fatal disease of normal 
schools.’ This is teaching method before, and even in place of, 
matter. The rage for analyses of processes that never should be 
analyzed, kills the naif and spontaneous in children at every 
point, and with its impertinent * 
every fresh thing in the juvenile mind to see how it grows. Only 


‘hows” and “whys,” pulls up 


those lacking in intuition and insight, the slow or stupid, can 
explain and give reasons for their processes, or the logical 
stages of them; just as it is only teachers not deeply versed 
in their subjects that fall back upon these wretched substitutes 
for learning. A child naturally loves to deal with wholes, 
and, if its food is wholesome, its mental appetite is vast and 
its digestion marvelous. It was said that the habit of the 
Spartan nurses, of themselves first chewing all the food of in- 
fants, was sometimes carried so far that the growth of infant 
teeth was delayed, that children were underfed because the vir- 
tue had already been chewed out, and that their stomachs were 
injured by adult, if not sometimes abnormal, saliva. But apart 
from the effect of method to cram the pupils, it is most dangerous 
for the teachers, because it makes ignorance so easy to conceal 
that few teachers can long remain proof against such a temptation. 
The intolerant orthodoxy of one method, and the conceit and 
fraud of teaching methods at all, in subjects where the instructor 
is not a master, justify, or at least suggest, that insistence on 
methods and thoroughness in knowing the subject itself are 
usually in inverse ratio to each other. There are always many 
equally good ways, and the best probably has not yet been dis- 
covered; methods in teaching being at best like copybook 
handwriting, always superseded if one writes enough to get a 
hand of his own. It is the vice of tiros to begin a subject by 
studying its methods; but to insist upon doing so, I have long 
since, as a teacher, come to regard as a bad sign for a student's 
further development. The old German lecture-room and text- 
book habit of prefacing a topic by a prolix introduction on its 
methods, was long ago dead in every topic save metaphysics and 
theology. Only when a subject is mastered, should we study its 
logic or psychology. With the broadest possible basis of general 
all-sided training, and with the brain up to its saturation point 
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of knowledge in one direction, we may study methods of pedagogic 
maceration for beginners. 

II. Next after proficiency in the subjects, I place the history 
of education, and the educational institutions, methods, and laws 
of to-day in our own and other countries. By history, | do not 
mean the grounds covered by such books as Gill’s, Quick’s, and 
Compayré’s. These are good, but they give little idea of the 
scope and culture value of the history of education. The same 
is true of foreign handbooks like Dittes’s, Schumann's, Paros’s, 
and even the 3,000 pages of K. Schmidt. Scores of such prag- 
matic, chronicle-like histories may be worked through without 
suspecting the existence of institutions above high-school, if above 
even grammar-school, grades. They contain nothing about our 
own country—which Professor Boone discovered last year had an 
educational history—and, worst of all, do not come down to the 
present. It is natural that educational leaders who get their 
ideas of the history of education from such books, should think 
as unfavorably of it as Agassiz did of the development theory 
from perusing the works of such puerile representatives of it as 
Oken. Ifthe history of education were as sad and full of error 
as that of chemistry, biology, or even theology, it would still 
have the peculiar value of a collection of admonitions of how not 
to do it; for how far from any city or university need we travel 
to find at least rudiments and survivals of most of the bad 
methods described in history? 

Every Kuropean government keeps expensive agencies to 
learn promptly the latest changes and improvements in all polit- 
ical and military matters in other countries, and strives to be the 
first to adjust itself to every new condition, and to avail itself 
of it. Every enterprising manufacturer or business house studies 
new processes, supplies, fluctuations of taste or fashion, and 
markets in other lands. Every respectable man of science 
learns promptly of every important new discovery or treatise in 
his line throughout the world. But our professional schools for 
teachers, our city and State supervisors, and even our highest 
educational institutions, are conducted without utilizing, 
studying, the experiences of other lands. 


or even 


In 1884, for example, after long discussion, the school sys- 
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tem of Norway and Sweden was transformed toward realisin, as 
the Italian schools had been before in the opposite, or more 
classical and conservative sense. Object lessons in industrial 
and technical education, of the most vital importance for our 
material interests, could be gathered in all the large countries of 
Kurope. After a discussion continuing many years, and the 
collection of opinions from many sources, the university 
system of Russia underwent, in 1884, one of the most radical 
reconstructions known in the history of education. New depart- 
ures of radical significance have been accomplished in France 
and, to a less degree, in Germany, profoundly modifying the 
status of science and learning of the higher grades. Many 
unique institutions have been started and many experiments 
made. Ina word, there is a store of often long-accumulated ex- 
perience here, a wealth of suggestion and fact, shedding light upon 
all our educational problems, nearly all of which is accessible in 
French, German, or English. But where is the library in this 
country that contains these books? Where is the college or 
university man, the superintendent or normal-school teacher, in 
this country, who has studied the causes and effects, or can teach 
us the lessons, of these changes? Several American teachers, on 
a limited allowance of time, money, preliminary training, and 
knowledge of European languages, have brought us hints, and 
these, imperfect as they are, constitute, with a few translations, 
our most valuable educational literature of the last decade. The 
official heads of education in France, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and other European lands, as I know in some cases from 
personal acquaintance and discussion with them, follow with 
eagerness all changes in other countries, almost as strategists in 
one country there follow the military movements of others. 
Here, leaders are too absorbed in serving the interests of single 
institutions, careless of others and of education in the country at 
large. To invite a discussion of great questions by a professor 
of education who is competent and independent, requires rare 
virtue in the head of a great institution of learning. Such a 
professor each chief university needs, if but to keep its au- 
thorities so posted that they may know their own interests in 
the widening environment in which they must act. The history 
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of education is a mine of well-distilled experience, a laboratory 
of tried and recorded experiments. This rich material is found 
in the histories of individual universities, learned societies, acad- 
emies, the relations of governments to science and learning, ex- 
peditions, endowments, buildings, organization and administra- 
tion, state examinations, the three learned professions, national 
educational policies, legislation both by academic senates and by 
political bodies. Indeed, the pedagogic standpoint is one of the 
very highest and most philosophical points of view for reading 
history in general. 

Many read but the daily or weekly paper, which deals only 
with what is here and now, and, though important, is ephemeral. 
Other readers of literature extend their interests to monthly and 
quarterly publications treating of State, national, and perhaps 
international, questions. Third and higher comes interest in 
national literatures reflecting races and history. Highest of all 
is the taste for the best, the great world classics, the great canons, 
the bibles of the race, which have interest for man as man in all 





places—Homer, Plato, Dante, Shakespeare. Thus, wherever a 
broader interest is substituted fora narrower one, there is enlarge- 
ment, growth bibleward. The same scale holds of educational in- 
terests. Teachers begin with interest in their own room, grade, or 
city. A master, city superintendent, college president, or pro- 
fessor of education must study in wider fields. As he who knows 
but one language or but one religion knows none well, so he 
who knows but one system of education knows none well. In 
every field it is the comparative method which does the best 
work. We have made great progress in this sense since teach- 
ers’ associations were established. Now, even college presidents 
associate, while Harris, Parker, Philbrick, MacAllister, Dunton, 
De Garmo, E. H. James, Klemm, Margaret Smith, and Prince 
have studied and reported on phases of European systems. Even 
our educational journals begin to have sections about Europe, 
and are not called un-American for it. Cousin’s book of German 
studies transformed French education, and Wiese’s English studies 
had a great effect in Germany, as did Arnold’s German studies 
in England. In America, the European studies of Bache, Bar- 
nard, Lieber, and Mann, to say nothing of Jefferson before, had 
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most influence and are still stimulating. We have far more yet 
to learn from Europe, where teaching is much more of a profes- 
sion, and is practiced by men who are less likely to change their 
vocation. In lands where no man can enter one of the learned 
professions, or hold any high political office or important position 
in government, railroad, or telegraph service, without a university 
course; where success in manufactures and in war depends 
directly upon the relative state of science; where hundreds of 
stipends, large and small, new and old, attached to churches, 
corporations, families, and professions, smooth the way for poor 
men; where universities elect their representatives to the highest 
educational bodies 





in such countries courses of education are 
more deeply pondered, and become more unified, and almost as 
sacred as the canon of scripture itself. For the express study 
of these institutions, problems, and systems, as existing to-day, 
Clark University has appointed two instructors, and is selecting 
the best literature, so that young men may be qualified to repre- 
sent education as superintendents, heads of normal schools, and 
professors in colleges, where the demand for such men now far 
exceeds the supply. 

There was never before such fundamental unsettlement here 
as now. The parochial, technical, and professional problems, the 
shortening of the college course, the university movements at 
Washington—all these show that transformations as radical as 
those lately seen or now in progress in Italy, France, Sweden, 
and Russia may impend here. Thus, while we should not imi- 
tate “abroad” as Japan and South America do, broader studies 
have become inevitable for us. These, let me add, would be 
much aided if, with the educational exposition now planned for 
1892, there could be an international educational congress, such 
as scientific experts found so helpful at Paris last Summer. Per- 
sonal discussions in English with European leaders like Fitch, 
Buisson, Wiese, and others would stimulate, inform, and widen 
interests no less than did our first educational associations. 

III. The third element in the professional training of teachers 
should be psychology, pure and applied. So long and so far as 
those studying the mind and the soul of man were divided into 
sects and schools, teachers were quite right in. their dread of be- 
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coming entangled in systems which were sure to make them, as 
Schopenhauer said all are who think in systems, blind to all that 
opposes, and lynx-eyed to all that favors them. Compare the 
methods and ends of educators as indicated by Herbatians like 
Lindner, Ziller, or Stoy; Hegelians like Rosenkranz, Thaulow, or 
our own respected Dr. W. T. Harris; pietists like Palmer; real- 
ists like Bain and Spencer, and the fundamental disagreements 
are disheartening. Not that these, and many more, emit no 
light or heat; but all are too individual and too speculative to 
give a science of mind solid and certain enough to be made 
the basis of the most important of modern institutions except 
the church. A very few decades ago, the claim I am about 
to urge would have seemed groundless, as it does now to all 
who have not followed later changes. But with the decay of 
absolute idealism and its systems, and the disintegrating ac- 
tion of the theory of association and then that of evolution, 
a new state of things has supervened. Science has broken into 
the field, and is rapidly pushing on its conquests here. Its 
method is not that of the spider, that spins out of its own inward- 
ness, but that of the ant and the bee, many individuals working 
together, and each content to toil long if he may bring at last a 
tiny stone, solid and well hewn, to the great but unfinished tem- 
ple of science. A hitherto unknown sense of solidarity and 
consensus has arisen among students of mind and soul, each con- 
sidering the other as an ally and cordially recognizing his work. 
It is this movement which, in the language of Waitz, has saved 
philosophy, which is fast destroying the prejudice and error 
that have so long embarrassed the study of mind, and which 
makes the present a period of philosophical renaissance, full of 
achievement and still fuller of promise. The Baconian method, 
after transforming so many other fields, has just begun, last of 
all, to transform the methods of mental study; and the old sys- 
tem of the heroic age of speculation already begins to seem like 
the pale landscape backgrounds of some of Raphael’s canvases— 
not valueless, nor all unlike landscapes in nature, but as conven- 
tionalized and unreal in representing mind as is the twining ivy 
in the seroll-work of an illuminated missal. The senses, mem- 
ory, habit, attention, association, the will, the psychic develop- 
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ment of children—here lies the heart of psychology, as in the 
centre of a great but partially-explored continent. Ilere psy- 
chology, which begins in tact and sympathy and ends in anthro- 
pology, has already laid the basis of pedagogy in a body of scien- 
tific facts and laws that no one questions. Even studies of crime 
and insanity are now utilized by the psychologist as nature’s ex- 
periments for his benefit. Animal instinct, savage myth, custom, 
and belief yield valued contingents; while applied psychology 
considers the training of the blind, the deaf, and idiots, as well 
as of the criminal and the insane, and in each field finds matter of 
value to every teacher. The new psychology has as yet no pres- 
entation at all adequate in any text books; but a course of read- 
ing could now be wrought out, largely in English, that would 
yield a fair idea of it, beginning perhaps with Burnham’s four 
articles on memory, aided by references to the most important 
articles he cites. It is physiological, and considers as one of 
its most important applications mental and school hygiene, 
physical training and gymnastics, the peculiar problem of female 
education, and student life and character, all of which have also 
their historical side. 

Without going so far as Herbert Spencer, who says, ‘“ The 
subject that underlies all other subjects, and therefore the subject 
in which the education of every one should terminate, is the 
theory and practice of teaching,” I am convinced of the need of 
two university chairs as above outlined, if they can be filled 
by men too judicious to do harm, and too able and learned to 
distill mediocrity or to dignify the commonplace. Educational 
history and psychology have each its own domain of fact, with 
a scientific soil so rich and deep that they would flourish with 
no parasitic life. 

Besides commanding one of these two great fields, the uni- 
versity professor of education should, if possible, have felt the 
difficulties of the school room, and have developed the tact to 
overcome them; should have learned that the most welcome ex- 
pedients are likely to be petty, that ruts are apt to seem the king’s 
highways, and that it is often of advantage to modulate from one 
method to another no better. He should be independent, and his 
undivided energies should be given to his department. 
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I may seem to have taken up the lantern of Diogenes in vain, 
for I know not where our universities could now find such men 
if they desired; and our normal schools—lacking the stimulus of 
any kind of training institution of rank above them, on account 
of the wide and fallow domain between training for grammar- 
school and for college grades; too absorbed in elementation and 
analysis; too unmindful, if not indeed suspicious, of the lessons 
of other lands and of educational grades above them, to study 
sympathetically and to utilize the powerful and uplifting influ- 
ences these should yield; too prone to self-complacency, formal- 
ism, and a sense of finality and orthodoxy of method—could not 
do this work, and ought not to do it at their best. 

In view of all these considerations, I conclude with a practi- 
cal suggestion. Let a few plain but central rooms be devoted 
to small select collections, as follows: 

A. Educational literature, covering the highest as well as the 
lowest grades of learning, and in different languages. If all the 
numerous and prolix works in this field—over which the very 
spirit invoked in the “ Dunciad” seems to have woven a resist- 
less spell, and to read which, as I know to my cost, is like sifting 
two bushels of chaff for two grains of wheat—were rigidly ex- 
cluded, this collection of thoroughly good literature would be 
surprisingly small and cheap. It would require, however, much 
foraging and discretion to collect it. There is no such collection 
now in this country. 

B. Text books in all leading departments, from primary to 
college grades. This collection should be larger and less exclu- 
sive, should represent other countries, and should contain old and 
new, good and bad, grouped by subjects—primers, readers, arith- 
meties, geographies, and so on. Even a small collection of this 
sort I have found of great use, in lectures on pedagogy, to be 
handled by the class as are specimens in natural history. Pub- 
lishers who have confidence in their own works are glad to con 
tribute to such a collection. 

Both the above collections exist together in the Pedagogical 
Museum at Paris, and still better at South Kensington, London; 
and are much used, not only by teachers, but by school officials 
of all sorts and by others. 
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C. Illustrative apparatus, from the kindergarten through the 
high school. The great collections of this kind in St. Peters- 
burg, Brussels, and elsewhere are to me marvels of both cheap- 
ness and interest. Even the former is sustained at a total cost 
of only one thousand rubles, or about $550, per year. I have 
spent days among its reading and spelling machines; the arith- 
metical instruments; the very instructive and diversified school 
sets of collections in natural history; charts for animals and 
plants, remarkably well produced, for illustrating even local 
fauna and flora; the scores of helps to an objective understand- 
ing of geology and astronomy, such as models large and small, 
and photographs of chasms, mountains, and glaciers; and the 
like helps in ethnology, illustrating dress, habitations, festivals, 
home life, implements, weapons, and ornaments of savages. 
Most impressive to me are the charts in series, often rudely 
drawn and perhaps colored, illustrating the stages and scenes of 
industrial processes, and great historic incidents and characters of 
every country, from Judea and ancient Greece to the present. 
Then there are maps and wall tables for teaching mechanics and 
optics; very elaborate systems of drawing; flags; seals; repro- 
ductions of original historical documents and manuscripts; 
nearly everything that can be shown in two dimensions of space; 
tiny models of buildings, and also large and complex things. 
Here come also school architecture; interiors; heating and 
ventilating systems; seats; desks; blackboards, slates, and other 
writing devices; school knapsacks; diplomas; programs; reg- 
isters; work by deformed and defective children, and apparatus 
for them; select, and even historic children’s toys; descriptions 
of games and sports, with needed apparatus; systems of teaching 
physics and weights and measures by toys; and all these sup- 
plemented by wood cuts, and the whole systematically arranged 
and catalogued, with price and name of maker, inventor, and 
donor. The danger that such a collection will become too large 
and irrelevant is peculiarly great. 

D. All these collections and books should be controlled by 
a resident curator or secretary, who could occasionally lecture or 
organize courses of lectures, study the needs and interests of 
teachers, and bring valuable literature to their notice. He 
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should of course be familiar with French and German, and be a 
university man, well informed in psychology and in the history of 
education. Such a man could be found without waiting to de- 
velop him. 

Such an institution would interfere with nothing whatever 
now existing in this country. It would help and stimulate in 
many directions almost from the start, and from small begin- 
nings might gradually develop into an institution of great and 
widespread beneficence. Every feature of this plan has been 
tried, and found not only practicable but of very great utility, 
in other lands and under conditions in essential respects like 
ours. So modest a beginning would not be exposed to the 
danger of repeated suspension, like the Ecole Normale in Paris, 
and would, I believe, soon do much to increase the’ influence, 
dignity, and professional character of the teacher’s calling. 


G. STANLEY HALL. 
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THE rules of the Senate permit any member of a committee, 
when a bill is reported as a committee bill by its direction, to 
state his grounds of concurrence in the measure or his dissent 
from it. It is only in this way that the minority of the com- 
mittee can protect themselves, on the record, against the conclu- 
sion that they favor the bill. In the exercise of this right and 
duty, Senator Pugh, of Alabama, stated orally and very briefly 
some of his objections to the election bill reported by Mr. Hoar, 
as an original bill, from the Committee of Privileges and Elec- 
tions, on April 25, 1890. Mr. Pugh’s statement is contained in 
the following extract from the records: 


‘““Mr. Hoar. Will the Chair receive morning business at this time? 

‘“‘The VICE-PRESIDENT, Morning business will be received, in the 
absence of objection. 

‘“*Mr. Hoar. Iam directed by the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
to report an original bill, and to ask that it may receive its first and second 
readings and be placed upon the calendar. 

‘The bill (S. 3,652) to amend and supplement the election laws of the 
United States, and to provide for the more efficient enforcement of such 
laws, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title. 

‘“*Mr. PuGH. Mr. President, in reference to the bill just reported by the 
chairman of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, as a member of 
that committee, I desire to say that a favorable report on that bill was 
opposed by every Democratic member of the committee. The minority 
regard the bill as revolutionary in its character. It substantially wipes 
out the regulation of congressional elections by the States, which has been 
the rule for a century, without any demand from the people for the change 
and without any public necessity for the change. It appoints Republican 
supervisors, State boards of canvass to oversee State officers, thereby 
insulting and degrading the State officers and the State governments. It 
prostitutes and degrades the judiciary. 

‘*The VICE-PRESIDENT. Debate on the bill now is in order only by 
unanimous consent. 

“Mr. ALLISON. I hopethe Senator may have unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed, 

‘**The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
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‘““Mr, Puau. It prostitutes the judiciary of the United States to political 
and partisan uses, and it is subversive of the fundamental principles of 
local self-government, If the bill becomes a law, its execution will insure 
the shedding of blood and the destruction of the peace and good order of 
this country. Its passage will be resisted by every parliamentary method, 
and every method allowed by the Constitution of the United States.” 


The Vice-President seems to have overlooked Mr. Pugh’s 
rights as the organ of the minority of the committee, in raising 
a question of order. Mr. Pugh was stating the objections to the 
bill for the minority—not for himself alone—and no one of that 
minority dissented from his statements. If one of the northern 
Democrats on that committee had expressed the views of the 
minority in the same words, the opportunity would have been 
painfully denied to Mr. Chandler, of New Hampshire, to make 
that statement the text for the fierce assault on the people of all 
the southern States and their representatives in Congress that 
appeared in the last issue of the ForuM. 

Mr. Chandler is guilty of an oversight when he supposes that 
he can justly construe Mr. Pugh’s statement as proof conclusive 
of asin committed by 25,000,000 people, and can convict and 
punish them for it; or that his services will be accepted by the 
country when he volunteers, as a fitting instrument, to inflict the 
punishment that he thinks has been intrusted to him as a sort 
of public executioner. 

A senator, speaking for a committee, is supposed to speak for 
all the people of the United States who agree in his statements 
or opinions, unless he professes to speak only for a section of the 
country, or a fragment of the people. Mr. Pugh said nothing 
about the South or the southern people, and neither professed nor 
intended to speak for them or about them exclusively when he 
stated the opinion of the minority of the committee that the exe- 
cution of the proposed law would “insure the shedding of blood 
and the destruction of the peace and good order of this country ” 
—not of southern States merely, but of the whole country. 

If the minority of the committee believed that such results 
were threatened by that measure, it was a solemn duty to warn 
the Senate and the country of their forebodings. They could not 
afford to be silent on such an occasion, even at the risk of turn- 
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ing the batteries of Mr. Chandler upon 15,000,000 American peo- 
ple in the South, and upon a large body of the northern people 
who, he declares, are troubled with “commercial cowardice 
and dough-faced subserviency "—whatever that may be. Mr. 
Chandler is not content with attacking, in his virtuous indigna- 
tion, the people of the South; he finds a large contingent of 
commercial cowards and dough-faced subservients at the North, 
to share with us the fierceness of his wrath. 

The willful misstatement, by one senator, of the attitude of 
another, is not a light matter to either. The effort to pervert 
Mr. Pugh’s expressions of apprehension as to the effect of the 
bill he was assisting to lay before the Senate, is unjust and gratu- 
itous. He expressed no desire or purpose, of his own or of the 
people he represented, that disorder and bloodshed should follow 
that measure. He was deprecating the efforts of men like Mr. 
Chandler to force them to shed their blood in self-defense. 

If acriminal intent is to be imputed to Mr. Pugh’s remarks, 
there are many in the North more guilty than he is. It is worth 
while to inquire whether any member of Congress who has 
spoken or voted against the Lodge election bill, or whether any 
private person who is opposed to the measure, has failed to 
denounce it, and its purposes and consequences, in language as 
broad and terse and significant as that used by Mr. Pugh in the 
Senate. No measure that has ever come before Congress has 
been more bitterly condemned by its opponents than the Lodge 
election bill has been. The southern newspapers and people have 
been more moderate than those of the North in these denuncia- 
tions. The southern people understand that they are to have 
only partial shelter under constitutional law, and that “ the lib- 
erty of free speech ” is among the most exposed of our rights and 
the most dangerous privilege for us to claim or exercise. This 
may change when we have grown richer as a people. 

Of the vast number of earnest and even violent expressions 
that have been used against the Lodge bill, a few are here 
presented, coming from members of Congress from different 
sections of the country, and from men of opposing parties. Mr. 
Chipman is a representative in Congress from Michigan. Dis- 
cussing the Lodge bill, in the House, on July 1, 1890, he said: 
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‘It is as clear as sunlight that no party is true to liberty that seeks to 
intrench itself in power by seizing the machinery through which the will of 
the people is expressed. No party actuated by honest motives will ever 
attempt to do that. No man who has either the pride of intellect or the 
virtue of patriotism will dare go into history as the inventor or the aider 
of so great an infamy. No one on the floor here to-day will gainsay this. 

“Yet, sir, a great change is proposed in our institutions. I will not call 
it revolutionary, because that word, applied to an honest cause, has no 
terrors for America. Fanatics and knaves alike use it as a shibboleth of 
their faith or a halo to their villainy. But, sir, it is a great change, a : 
departure from the old ways and the tried ways of the Republic. It is a 
bold step toward consolidation. It is consolidation—centralization in its 
most positive form. Itis the end of popular government. It is the final 
authoritative utterance of the doctrine that the people are unfit to govern 
themselves in the old-fashioned way, through their local officers ; that tlie 
township and county authorities, the executive and Legislatures of States 
shall be curbed and bitted, and ridden by the irresponsible appointees of 
the most despotic and irresponsible officers of the government, It is a 
proclamation of imperialism. 

**You dare not apply such a law to the North. Your town officers and 





county officers would not tolerate it. You could not say to them that an i 
assertion of their rights is a continuation of the rebellion. They are not ; 


handicapped by any prejudice or sectional feeling against them, and as 
free men they will not let you abrogate the free laws they have made for 
themselves, You will find, too, that you cannot subjugate the Democratic 
cities of the North. They will continue Democratic, and the first fruit of 
the enforcement of this law will be greater majorities against you. ... 
The tide has turned against your party, and even the mighty brain which 
directs the gentleman from Massachusetts to father this audacious bill can 
not stay it.” 


Mr. O'Neal, of Indiana, on June 380, said, in the House: 


“How well do I remember the feeling of indignation on the part of 
myself and my Democratic neighbors, at my own Indiana home, when at 
the Garfield-Hancock election, in November, 1880, we beheld for the first 
time United States marshals about the polls. There was not a fair- 
minded citizen of the place, Democrat or Republican, who in his cool 
moments would have said those marshals were there for any good. In- . 
stead of being there for good they were there for actual harm, They were 
there to intimidate some weak-kneed Democrat, if possible, and prevent 
him from voting. They were not there for the purpose, and it was not 
their intention or disposition, to prevent any one from voting, however 
illegal his vote might be, provided that he voted the Republican ticket.” 


Mr. Ewart, a Republican representative from North Caro- 
lina, said, in the House, on June 29, while discussing the 
Lodge election bill: 
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‘““We often hear of the nerve and boldness of politicians. Thatis a 
mere figure of speech—a flight of the imagination. As arule, the politician 
is an arrant coward, and rarely possesses the courage of his convic- 
tions. His good sense, his cool judgment, his conscience, if he has any, 

| may all condemn the measure under consideration; but the crack of the 
party lash generally brings him cowering and whimpering to the feet of 
the master to do his bidding. We need not go far to illustrate what I 
mean, To-day—to our shame and discredit be it said—there are repre- 
sentatives from sovereign States upon this floor who, deep down in their 
i) hearts, know that this election bill is as damnable, illogical, inequitable, 
and vicious a piece of legislation as was ever attempted to be placed upon 
the statute books of this Republic. And yet at a sacrifice of their man- 
hood and sober judgment, their sense of fairness and justness, feeling 
the keen sting of the caucus lash, they will support a measure which 
will add untold miseries to the woes of the unfortunate people it is designed 
t to help, stir up race troubles and factional strife in our fair southern land, 
t and breed political confusion worse confounded.” 


It would be useful to the country, and, possibly, instructive 
to Mr. Chandler, if larger extracts from this impassioned but 

\ sincere and able speech could be here quoted. 

These are sample illustrations, drawn from a great number, 
to show the injustice of that illogical sort of deduction which im- 
plicates a whole people and many sovereign States in an insurrec- 
tionary conspiracy, because one or more of their representatives 
may declare that bloodshed will follow the agitation of measures 
that vitally concern the liberties of the people, or rudely inter- 
fere with their right of home government. Men have never been 
secure when they have foretold the fatal results of tyranny. 

In order to prepare Mr. Pugh, and all who agree with him in 
opinion, for gracing the altar of sacrifice upon which he and 
they are about to be flayed, Mr. Chandler says of him that he 
‘is one of the fairest and most dispassionate of the southern Demo- 
crats.” When he has daubed the high lights upon Mr. Pugh’s 
picture, and the shades of darkness upon the people in the back- 
ground whom he represents, Mr. Chandler proceeds to discuss 
the illustrative diagram thus arranged for his lecture. He says: 


‘Therefore, when he declares of the Congressional Election Law re- 
ported by Senator Hoar on April 24 that it is ‘revolutionary in its char- 
acter,’ and that ‘its execution will insure the shedding of blood,’ desire is 
at once aroused to learn what is the new revolutionary proceeding which 
is again to deluge the South with gore.” 


—— 
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Mr. Pugh had said nothing about “the South,” or its being 
deluged in gore. That is Mr. Chandler's gratuitous and unjust 
interpolation. Mr. Chandler furnished the deluge of gore froim 
the full fountains of his heart, which throbs so passionately with 
affection for the whole country. Mr. Pugh was only an anxious 
observer of events lying in prospect, that millions of people 
have forecast fearfully in their own minds, and that with equal 
anxiety they are trying to avoid, by making them impossible. 
The next immense stride taken by Mr. Chandler in his pro- 
gress of accusation, lands him upon a conclusion that has not 


even the support of an imagined state of facts. He says: 


‘* Before considering this approaching revolution and threatened blood- 
shed, however, it should be understood that the blood, the shedding of 
which Mr. Pugh contemplates, is not to be, except incidentally, that of 
white men.” 


Mr. Pugh said nothing about men, either white or black. Mr. 
Chandler may suppose that he can, with safety to his reputation, 
impute to the entire white race in the South, who are opposed 
to these election force bills, the intent to encourage bloodshed 
which he tries to fix upon Mr. Pugh by his bold assumption of 
a fact that has no existence. But when he makes his next 
statement, and endeavors to prove it by what Mr. Pugh said in 
the Senate, his reputation for sincerity of stateraent is as com- 
pletely lost as was that of Ananias and Sapphira under the 
killing rebuke of the apostle. He says: 


“The southern uprising against national law is not to be what he 
[Mr. Pugh] and the magistrates of Alabama will consider a great offense, 
or, indeed, so much of a crime as larceny of swine. It is to be merely the 
killing of black citizens of the Republic.” 


Only the fanaticism of misrepresentation can account for this 
wanton attack on the magistrates of Alabama. This charge is 
based solely upon a statement of a correspondent of a Florida 
newspaper, writing from Brewton, Alabama, to the effect that 
James Duncan, a Negro, was convicted of stealing hogs and was 
sentenced to two years in the penitentiary; and that W. Y. 
Lovelace, “charged with murdering a Negro,” was convicted 
and sentenced to hard labor for the county for a period of six 
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months, and fined $50 and costs. Of what was Lovelace con- 
victed? Not of murder. In that case he would necessarily have 
been hanged, or would have suffered a long term of imprisonment 
‘in the penitentiary. He could have been convicted only of in- 
voluntary manslaughter. Yet the accusation against the Ala- 
bama magistrates is that they would not consider the murder of 
4 a Negro “a great offense, or, indeed, so much of a crime as 
' larceny of swine.” And the accusation against Mr. Pugh is that 
in “this approaching revolution and threatened bloodshed . . 
the blood, the shedding of which Mr. Pugh contemplates, is not 
to be, except incidentally, that of white men.” This is the whole 
case, as it is stated by Mr. Chandler, against Mr. Pugh and the 
magistrates and people of Alabama; and the statement of the 
correspondent of the Florida “ Daily News” is the only evidence 
adduced to support these grave accusations. That the statement 
: of this correspondent has been made to do service in support of 
) a false accusation, is a palpable fact. That the purpose is to im- 
pute to the people of Alabama a false attitude toward any con- 
, stitutional law that Congress may enact, is equally plain. That 
the motive is to breed hostility between races of men, and to 
bring about hostile collision between different sections of the 
country, cannot be disguised. Mr. Chandler, if he knows, does 
not venture to state, that Lovelace was guilty of murder, or that 
the court or jury that tried him were guilty of any delinquency. 
He assumes all that, when the newspaper correspondent on whose 
statement he relies had not even intimated such a charge. 
Mr. Chandler, as will be seen later, from his article in the 
Forum, has a “plan of campaign” that includes a persistent 
effort, at any cost, to force the races into collision in the South. 
lle is easily satisfied with a false foundation for his plan, and 
makes in his article no further reference than is given above, to 
alleged facts in support of his statements, or in justification of 
his motives in trying to inaugurate a race war in Alabama. He 
seems not to have learned that gross and unfounded abuse has no 
real acceptance among worthy people. 
If the Negroes of the South believed his statements, they 
would leave those States and seek “ the doubtful political States,” 
where their votes would not only protect them, but would fix the 
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political destiny of the whole country. But this fallacious 
method of perverting facts into convenient fiction has its purpose. 
It is an ancient role in which Mr. Chandler would reappear—one 
that was over-acted and lost its popular “run” a quarter of a 
century ago. A great number of facts could be stated to show 
the bloody practices that have been resorted to in hounding the 
southern people into submission to violence, corruption, and rob- 
bery in their local governments, based on alleged Negro votes; 
but one conclusive fact is enough to establish the existence of 
these practices, and to prove that the party.so characteristically 
represented by Mr. Chandler has been guilty, as he is again 
guilty, of fomenting strife and bloodshed between the races in the 
South only for the purpose of gaining the support of prejudice and 
resentment in the North, for men that the people despise and for 
measures that they repudiate. 

William H. Smith was governor of Alabama from November, 
1868, to November, 1870. He was a tepublican, a native of 
Alabama or Georgia, and has since held important federal 
offices, “ by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” He 
is still living in Alabama, and is still a Republican, active and 
influential. The Democrats abstained from voting in the elec- 
tion for a constitution and for State officers in 1868. In 1870 
they nominated Mr. Lindsay for governor, against Governor 
Smith. The campaign was active in the State, and General G. 
EK. Spencer worked hard to elect a legislature that would again 
choose him to the Senate. Every appliance of intimidation and 
military force, and all the power of the courts of the United 
States, were used to achieve Republican success. During this cam- 
paign the Republican party leaders petitioned Governor Smith to 
call out the Negro militia, in addition to the United States troops. 
To these petitions he replied, in his message of November 15, 
1869: “Nowhere have the courts been interrupted. No resist- 
ance has been encountered by officers of court in their efforts to 
discharge the duties imposed upon them by law.” Again, in a 
letter to the “Huntsville Advocate” (Republican) dated July 
25, 1870, Governor Smith denounced George E. Spencer, I. 
D. Sibley, J. J. Hinds, and others, as “systematically uttering 
every conceivable falsehood.” He said: 
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‘‘During my entire administration of the State government, but one 
officer has certified to me that he was unable, on account of lawlessness, to 
execute his official duties. That officer was the sheriff of Morgan County. 
I immediately made application to General Crawford for troops. They 
were sent, and the sheriff refused their assistance. My candid opinion is 
that Sibley does not want the law executed, because that would put down 
crime, and crime is his life’s blood. He would like very much to have a 
Ku-klux outrage every week, to assist him in keeping up strife between 
the whites and blacks, that he might be more certain of the votes of the 
latter. He would like to have a few colored men killed every week, to 
furnish semblance of truth to Spencer’s libels upon the people of the State 
generally. The man acts as though he thought it would be his duty to in- 
sult every man who ever had any connection with the rebellion.” 


It is due to the truth to say that Governor Smith and his 
brothers were with the federal army in its operations in Alabama 
and other States. In his letter to the “Advocate,” he further said: 


“*It is but proper in this connection that I should speak in strong terms 
of condemnation of the conduct of two white men in Tuskegee, a few days 
ago, in advising the colored men to resist the authority of the sheriff ; and 
these are not Ku-klux, but are Republicans.” 


On October 22, 1872, G. E. Spencer, who was then a senator 
from Alabama, wrote as follows to Robert Barber, who was clerk 
of the Republican House of Representatives in 1872-73: 


‘IT have just returned from Louisville, where I have been to see 
General Terry about troopsfor Alabama, Ihave had a company of cavalry 
sent to Livingston, a detachment to Pickens County, a company of infantry 
to Eutaw, acompany to Demopolis, anda company to Seal’s Station, Russell 
County; also, a squadron of cavalry to report to Marshal Thomas, at 
Huntsville. 

“I wish Randolph, deputy United States marshal, would use the company 
at Opelika in making arrests in Tallapoosa, Randolph, and Cleburn as—— 
suggests. I will be in Montgomery Thursday morning, to attend the 
meeting of the State committee. I would go sooner, but cannot, as it is 
important I should stay here to-morrow. I wish you would go to Talladega 
and block thatgame. I must not, however, be known in the matter. The 
troops mentioned above will all be in their respective places in two days 
from now ; some have arrived already.” 


Robert Barber was sworn before a committee of the General 
Assembly of Alabama on May 6, 1875, and on his examina- 
tion produced the letter above copied. George E. Spencer was 
at the date of the letter a candidate for re-election to the Senate 
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of the United States. Ile was using these troops to secure a 
Republican majority in the General Assembly. Barber, in his tes- 
timony, answering a question of the committee, stated as follows: 

Q. “I notice in the letter of October 22, 1872, the expression, ‘I wish 
Randolph, deputy United States marshal, would use the company at 
Opelika in making arrests in Tallapoosa, Randolph, and Cleburn as -— 
suggests.’ Please state the meaning of this expression.” 

A. “Treceived a letter from Randolph County before the date of these 
letters, suggesting that, if troops should be sent into the counties named, 
enough voters would be run out of them, through fear of arrest, to secure 
the election of Republican representatives from those counties, and the 
letter of October 22 was in reply to a letter written to Spencer, conveying 
to him this information.” 

Q. ‘‘ Was your connection with the Republican Party and Spencer of a 
character to enable you to understand their plans and his?” 

A. “I was familiar with their plans, all the way through; I was 
assistant secretary of the Republican Executive State Committee.” 


Messrs. Barber and Randolph are still members, “in good stand- 
ing,” of the Republican Party of Alabama; Randolph super- 
seded Mr. Tyler, and is postmaster at Anniston, and Barber is a 
commissioner of the United States Cireuit Court. And Mr. 
Chandler was the friend and counsel of Mr. Spencer, in holding 
his seat in the Senate, acquired by such means, against the earn 
est protest of Alabama. 

The people of an entire section, holding the same opinion as 
to any fact or condition existing among them, are not likely to be 
mistaken. The people of Alabama believe that it has been the 
constant effort of men like Mr. Chandler to reinstate the régime of 
1870-74. They saw their Legislature disrupted and a separate 
body electing Mr. Spencer to the Senate in November, 1872, while 
it performed no act that ever became a law. They saw that the 
Senate seated him, and that the dishonor to their State was the 
result of what Mr. Sumner had denounced in the Senate as 
“bayonet rule.” The State debt had been less than $5,000,000, 
and they had paid the interest on it in gold, during the war, 
by running the blockade to get it to their creditors in London. 
They saw it increased to a sum scarcely less than $30,000,000, 
and they saw that there was really no consideration to show 
for it. Their taxes were increased, and their public schools 
were closed for the want of money. They saw that the 
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Negroes, while worshiping the Republican fetish, were coercing 
their own race with the lash, with church discipline, with 
social pressure, and with all manner of ostracism, to compel 
them to keep in line with that party. They saw houses burned, 
men slain, women violated, and riots defying the laws. They 
could understand only that a new and evil influence pervaded 
the Negro race, and that it was generated in the desire of 
white men to gain office and power through Negro votes. They 
had seen the tree planted by Mr. Spencer and his coadjutors and 
watered by Mr. Chandler, and the baneful fruitage coming forth 
in its season. That their attitude should be watchful and sus- 
picious was not wrong, unless the right of self-protection and 
defense is denied them. Mr. Pugh, with every man in the 
South, expects like results, in aggravated form, from the election 
bill. If he cannot, as a senator, express these apprehensions on 
the floor of the Senate without giving to Mr. Chandler a pretext 
for advocating a renewal of the wrongs and evils that Mr. Pugh 
deprecates, the times are strangely out of joint. 

As Mr. Chandler knows the unthinking and passionate readi- 
ness of the Negroes to be excited into violence on any occasion 
when they find a leadership that is supposed to be powerful, 
and the race instinct which leads them to demand a forced posi- 
tion in political and social matters above anything that any white 
community, North or South, will accord to them, “the wish is 
only father to the thought” when he points out to them how 
they can deal with the southern people—not the northern—in 
the conflicts that he pretends to wish to prevent through the en- 
forced subordination of the white race. His plea for Negro in- 
surrection is simply horrible. It is as follows: 


**Let no deluded southerner for a moment imagine that the southern 
blacks who have once tasted the sweets of liberty and the ballot will 
surrender those inestimable blessings. They longed for freedom when the 
law made them slaves and when the Constitution riveted their shackles. 
To attain freedom they endured, suffered, were fugitives, starved, and 
died, when all the world except a little handful was hostile to their striv- 
ings ; and in the fullness of time the race became free Americans. Their 
ballots are in their hands, and the Constitution says they may cast them. 
Their guns are in their hands, and the Constitution says they may keep 
and bearthem. What is there in human nature under a black skin which 
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will lead the race to abase itself before its former masters ; to throw away 
its ballots and its guns and prove itself undeserving of the God-given 
rights which have come to it out of so much tribulation and by the bloody 
sacrifice of the first-born of somany northern hearths and homes? Since 
the war, the blacks of the South, as a whole, have improved faster than 
the whites, in property, in culture, and in all the qualities of manhood. 
Will their ministers of the Gospel, their editors and writers, their teachers 
of all kinds, the intellectually strong men and women among them, allow 
the race to surrender one jot of their civil and political rights? Formerly 
their blood was freely shed in protest against the Constitution of their 
country which made them slaves; now it is shed in vindication of the 
Constitution which makes them freemen and voters. Many rivers of blood 
will have to flow before the colored voters will do the bidding of the 
Democratic leaders at the South, and stay away from the polls when newly 
opened to them by a national election law enacted by the Fifty-first 


Congress.” 


No one can mistake this invocation of violence, or can doubt 
that the Negro clergy are urged to preach a crusade of blood. 
Thus Mr. Chandler will verify the prediction of Mr. Pugh, 
if he can incite the Negroes of the South to follow his desperate 
advice to them. 


In casting about to find the people of the future who will aid 
him in maintaining for the Negro race in the South the supremacy 
which he would deny to them in New Hampshire, if they com- 
prised the majority there, Mr. Chandler despairs of two classes 
—the young Democracy of the South, and the commercial classes 
of the North. He says, in his article in the Forum: 


‘*The young Democrats of the South are taught that false counting and 
political murders are justifiable to prevent Republican rule through the 
Negro vote. Southern breezes still bring to northern ears the groans of 
suffering black men who were once slaves; to whom, in the throes of a 
civil war, the nation gave freedom, and later the ballot, and who are now 
whipped, maimed, and murdered because they try to preserve and grate- 
fully to use their liberty and their suffrage to promote the welfare of their 
deliverers and friends. Asin the days of slavery, southern trade is precious 
to northern merchants. Cincinnati sells her honor and her humanity for 
southern commerce. Democratic politicians at the South, and asfar north 
as Washington, freely boast that in their now open proclamation of the 
nullification of a part of the national Constitution they will receive the 
universal support of the northern Democracy, and that enough Republicans 
who fear business disturbances and the loss of trade will abandon their 
party and acquiesce in the suppression of southern Republican suffrage to 
make the passage of national election laws impossible, to make the next 
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House of’ Representatives Democratic, and to elect a Democratic president 
in 1892. If these southern Democrats are right, the country might as well 
know it now as later. The Republicans control the two houses of 
Congress,sand the President is an honored and true Republican. Do we 
dare to debase our manhood before southern threats, to surrender the 
Fifteenth Amendment, to abandon the southern Republicans? All this we 
do if, after Senator Pugh’s threats of bloodshed, we pass no law in the 
first session of the Fifty-first Congress for fair and free elections of repre- 
sentatives in Congress,” 


That so great and brave a people as those of the South 
should teach their children to perpetrate fraud and commit 
murder upon innocent men in order to perpetuate their power, 
or even to save their liberties and homes and the purity of their 
race, is not in accordance with their history in the past. They 
have never degraded themselves by such cowardly subterfuges, 
and will never do so. Nor is it true, in the slightest degree, that 
the people of Cincinnati, or of the West, have sold their honor 
or humanity for southern commerce. This bold libel is intended 
as a scourge, such as the Negroes so freely use upon one another, 
to drive men into the ruin of commercial prosperity for the sake 
of adding to the political power and significance of men like 
Mr. Chandler. Seeing that commercial men have the sagacity 
to understand his plans for the destruction of public tran- 
quillity, and the honor to spurn them, he vainly turns to the 
Farmers’ Alliance of the South. 

That so honorable and just a body of men should have been 
subject to such a misconception would be very sad, if it were 
not utterly ridiculous. In the South, they compose the great 
body of the land-owners and white farmers. If they need the 
guardianship which Mr. Chandler offers them for the protection 
of their ballots, it is the only part of his sympathy, wisdom, or 
strength that they have ever found serviceable. That Mr. 
Chandler should have found it necessary to open a recruiting 
office during the battle, to fill the gaps in the ranks caused by the 
alleged desertion of the Cincinnati merchants, who sell honor and 
humanity for southern commerce, and that he should have so 
uncertain a contingent to recruit from as the Farmers’ Alliance 
of the South, shows that his campaign of violence and insurrec- 
tion is closed before his army reaches the field. This is what he 
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says about the Farmers’ Alliance. It deserves to be studied for 
its originality : 

‘* The Farmers’ Alliances intend to take part in the elections of congress- 
men. They say they wish national legislation in the interest of*the farm- 
ing class. It is their privilege to try to elect their candidates for Congress. 
The Republican Party at the North is likely to suffer the loss of congress- 
men through the candidacy of the nominees of the Farmers’ Alliances. 
The Democratic Party at the South is not to be allowed to suffer any losses 
of congressmen, because violent, criminal means, even murder, are to be 
unscrupulously used to save the Democracy from defeat.” 


The few farmers in the South who are not Alliance men, and 
the small percentage of people who, not being farmers, are not 
admitted to Alliance membership, would have a heavy under- 
taking should they attempt to control the ballots of the Alliance, 
and also those of the Negroes. Mr. Chandler overrates the 
strength of the politicians, and overestimates the weakness and 
cowardice of all the rest of the people of the South, when he 
deludes himself with such arguments and appeals. He should 
at least remember that, in the white race of the South, he will 
not find men who need him to do all the thinking for them. 

Mr. Chandler’s plea for a “sentiment of indignation” at the 
North, which shall ‘at last resemble that northern uprising of 
former days,” is based on the false statement that “southern 
Democrats like Senator Pugh openly proclaim that national laws, 
constitutionally enacted, are to be resisted at the South unto 
bloodshed.” That statement will not find one intelligent man in 
the United States to give it credence. 

Mr. Pugh does not need assistance in defending himself 
against any injustice that he may think requires a response from 
him; this article is written without his previous knowledge, to 
answer, as far as need be, a great wrong and injustice done to 
him and to the people of Alabama. 

JOHN T. MorGan. 
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RAILWAY REORGANIZATION. 


THE wastefulness of both capital and energy and the unnec- 
essary costliness of accomplishing very simple ends, so charac- 
teristically peculiar to American institutions, are among the most 
prominent of the manifestations which are observed in tracing 
the causes and consequences of the insolvency of railways in 
the United States. 

Between 1823 and 1850, the denser centres of population in 
the United States, east of the Mississippi River, were connected 
by rail under a financial system which provided for primary con- 
struction by actual subscriptions and contributions in cash to 
capital stock. Since 1850, the building of lines, at first in part 
and finally almost exclusively, has been carried on upon the basis 
of bonded indebtedness for primary construction. It is approx- 
imately correct to say that the first mortgage bonds, on the many 
lines of rail west of the Mississippi, represent in par value the 
average cash investment which originally brought those trans- 
portation instruments into existence, and that the junior mort- 
gages and stock represent in part a capitalization of the antici- 
pated future development of the country and of the profits_of the 
projectors. It can also be said that, as the actual market value 
which these junior liens and stock realized was often but a small 
percentage of their par value, the profits of the pre yjectors were, 
in many instances, no more than a fair return upon the risks of 
the enterprise. 

While the road is in the hands of the original projectors and 
constructors, the amount of the capitalization and its subdivision 
are matters of no consequence. When, however, through sales 
and transfers of the securities to third parties, the management of 
the road passes exclusively under the control of the holders of 
stock, the effect of the capitalization which makes its par value 
out of all proportion to any representative value originally in- 
vested in the enterprise, is soon felt. The result has been that, 
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with the exception of the transcontinental lines subsidized by 
Congress, almost all the railways constructed and operated be- 
yond the Mississippi River have, for a generation, been managed 
by the holders of securities which represented little or no value 
in actual construction, and upon which the railway-could not 
pay interest or dividends. Thus the seeds of that insolvency 
were planted which since 1873 have produced such a bountiful 
crop of defaulted railway securities. 

The great development of the country, upon which, as a 
moral justification, the issue of junior liens was predicated, did 
not in many instances come to pass as rapidly as was antici- 
pated; and in rare cases, west of the Mississippi River, where 
such development took place, the actual increase in the values 
of railway properties did not correspond with the increasing 
values of the great trunk lines east of the Mississippi River hav- 
ing their termini in such centres of population as Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and St. Paul. 

This is readily accounted for. The enormous increase in the 
price of urban real property has in itself exerted, in recent years, 
a deterring influence upon railway building east of the Missis- 
sippi. Terminal facilities have become so expensive that their 
possession virtually gives to established lines a monopoly of the 
business, and their costliness has the effect of preventing the 
construction of additional lines to great cities where the existing 
facilities already suffice to handle the business. The history 
of the West Shore enterprise is an instructive illustration of 
how difficult it is to build new through lines in and to great 
centres of population, and of how illusory are all engineers’ 
computations of cost which leave out of sight the expense of 
terminal facilities such as are possessed by the older lines. In 
the newer territory of the West and Southwest, where, as a 
rule, the railway ante-dates the town and the city, the terminal 
facilities are acquired at little above the price of prairie land. 
When the town grows up, the railway station finds itself in the 
centre of population of the district, and thus, by its own exist- 
ence, largely creates the added value of the property. In the 
West, therefore, independently of the profitableness of the rail- 
way as a commercial organism, and of its capagity, after con- 
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struction, to earn interest upon any fair capitalization, the col- 
lateral profit arising from town-site real-estate operations has 
acted as an incentive to railway building. 

When the anticipated development came, and the feeding 
ground for the earnings of the railway was supplied, additional 
participants came simultaneously to the feast, in the shape of 
rival lines, whose presence contributed wofully to disappoint the 
expectations of the projectors and investors in the securities of 
the original road. 

Railway construction is generally undertaken when there is 
considerable activity in the money market, and when capital 
commands a high rate of interest. The securities issued at such 
a time, in so far as they are liens, promise the payment of this 
high average rate of interest. While the line is under construc- 
tion, interest is generally paid out of money raised for that very 
purpose. The capital which should go into the road is thereby 
diminished, but the credit of the company during building is 
maintained. After the railway is nominally finished, and partic- 
ularly during the first two or three years of its operation, when 
many parts of it should be renewed, and when its road-bed and 
rolling stock should receive the benefit of a large proportion of 
its earnings, the road, in consequence of the necessity of meeting 
the requirements of its creditors, is pinched and starved as to 
necessary betterment. Thus, at the end of a few years the line’s 
deterioration is such that there is little earning capacity left, and 
this condition continues until the volume of the floating debt is 
so great that the road must pass into the hands of a receiver or 
be dismembered by sales under judgments. When accumulat- 
ing debt does not produce the catastrophe, other causes do. 
Legislative inquiries within the States through which the line is 
operated, and mandatory demands on the part of the State gov- 
‘rnments to keep the road in better order, must be answered and 
complied with. A year or two of bad crops intervening, the 
insolvency which was planted in its very organization by the 
system of construction becomes open and declared. 

The junior liens are the first on which default is made. Usu- 
ally money enough is earned to pay interest upon the original 
cost of construction, represented by the first lien. Cases are rare, 
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even under the adverse circumstances of over-competition and 
successive bad crops, where there is not a surplus, over mere 
operating expenses, sufficient to provide at least some interest, if 
not the whole, for the first lien. Upon default in the payment 
of interest on the junior lien, its trustee institutes pri eedings to 
foreclose; and the curious result is then brought about that, in- 
stead of a sale under foreclosure, followed by a distribution of 
the proceeds and a fresh start by the purchaser with a smaller 
capital, a reorganization of the railway takes place, which differs 
wholly from that which occurs in the ordinary cases of insolv- 
ency, and is worthy of a separate chapter in social studies. 

When a merchant or manufacturer, whose stock in trade or 
whose property is subject to mortgages, becomes insolvent, the 
mortgagee forecloses his lien, without the slightest reference to 
those who may come behind him, sells out the property at the 
best price it will fetch, pays himself out of the proceeds, in part 
or in full, and, if a surplus remains (which is rarely the case), 
turns it into court to be distributed among whom it may con- 
cern. In practice, this simple process of foreclosure has been 
found, with reference to railway enterprises, to be destructive of 
vast pecuniary interests, harsh to junior lienors, and inconsistent 
with the public right to have a highway continuously operated. 
Those who are subordinate to the first lien have opposed it 
bitterly, since they earnestly believe their expectations to be of 
the nature of a vested interest, which should not be interfered 
with so long as they are willing to bear some sacrifices for the 
realization of those expectations. Almost endless and titanic 
litigations have been the result. Courts have leaned against the 
strict forfeiture of equities of redemption forever cutting off 
such contingent but vast pecuniary interests. An unwritten law 
of adjustment, depending neither upon statutory sanction nor 
upon direct acknowledgment in the opinions of courts, has come 
into existence, based on the recognition of what may be called 
an ethical patriotic sentiment—that it is a hardship to disappoint 
expectations resting upon the faith of the development of our 
colnmon country. The absolute right of foreclosure, while ad- 
mitted in theory, is made so difficult of accomplishment in prac- 
tice that it amounts almost to a denial of a contract obligation 
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of the railway mortgageors. Therefore, there is a semi-enforced 
acquiescence by first mortgagees in almost every case where the 
junior lienors and stockholders exhibit any willingness to place, 
by assessment on their own holdings, the property in proper 
repair and efficient condition; adding thereby to the security 
of the first lien, and either paying or funding the defaulted in- 
terest on prior liens. Thus, with additional capitalization, they 
now start afresh on a new career of drawing drafts upon the 
future, based on the expectancy that at some other time, a little 
farther removed than that which proved illusory in the past, the 
junior liens and the stock will be lifted out of the non- 
interest-paying and non-dividend-paying condition. The ma- 
chinery of this adjustment, for the very reason that it is not 
recognized by the law, and therefore is not regulated by 
extremely wasteful and expensive. 

The process is about as follows: The trustee of the defaulted 
mortgage commences an action to foreclose in a court of equity. 
As a rule, a United States court is chosen as the forum, inas- 
much as the trustee is usually a trust company situated in one 
of the eastern States, and therefore can invoke the jurisdiction of 
the United States courts against a western debtor, for the en- 
forcement of its rights and the appointment of a receiver. This 
effort to obtain a receivership, which means the temporary control 
of the whole railway, generally results in a violent struggle be- 
tween different interests, either to secure or to maintain the man- 
agement through the receivership. The determination of 
whether a receivership is to be had, and of the person or persons 
to be such receivers, lies in the hands of a single judge. This 
class of cases gives to the circuit judges of the United States, by 
transferring to them the management and operation of vast rail- 
way properties, a degree of responsibility and patronage never 
originally intended to be placed in their power. The receiver, 
being theoretically an officer of the court appointing him, and 
responsible to it for the mode of administration, takes his orders 
(nominally at least) from the court of his appointment. 

The opportunities thus presented to a court of justice for the 
exercise of patronage, the reward of friends, the selection of 
counsel for receivers, the appointment of masters, and the man- 
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ipulation and adjustment of large pecuniary interests, are in 
themselves very much to be deprecated. While no scandals of 
any magnitude have as yet arisen from this power of appoint- 
ment, and from the patronage and pecuniary expenditure inci- 
dent thereto, it is, after all, a modern, and indeed a much more 
formidable, form of judicial property administration than that 
which corrupted the Court of Chancery of England in the ex- 
ercise of its jurisdiction over the estates of wards in chancery, 
and which required, during the earlier part of this century, the 
enactment of drastic statutory measures for its curtailment and 
for preventing the abuses that had grown up in its exercise. In 
the western and southwestern districts of our Circuit Courts of 
the United States, properties larger in extent and in pecuniary 
value than any that passed under the control of the English 
Courts of Chancery between 1720 and 1820 in the administration 
of the estates of wards, have thus passed under the control of 
circuit judges of the United States. 

The general public, and the government of the States through 
which the lines, thus placed in the hands of receivers, pass, usu- 
ally regard the reign of receiverships with much satisfaction. 
During this period—the company being temporarily relieved from 
the struggle to pay interest upon its bonded indebtedness, and 
the receivers being taught by the courts that their first duty is 
to put the property in efficient repair—the whole net earnings be- 
come available for betterments; and this immediately causes a 
general lifting up of the property with reference to its condition 
of service ability, in the greater efficiencies of road-bed, in the 
acquisition of additional rolling stock, and in better station ser- 
vice. So that bankruptcy, far from being injurious to and de- 
structive of the property, or causing it to run into decay and to 
become comparatively valueless, as in almost every ordinary con- 
dition of insolvency, produces in the case of a railway the ex- 
traordinary anomaly of increasing its efficiency and its power to 
perform the service for which it was originally constructed. This 
result is frequently accompanied by the issue of debit certificates, 
authorized by the courts, and made, by their orders, liens prior 
to every other claim against the corporation, except taxes. These 
receivers’ certificates are subsequently either funded under the re- 
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organization scheme in some new first mortgage, or paid off, when 
the road is taken out of the hands of the receivers, by money 
provided by original prior lienors for that purpose. By this pro- 
cess the first mortgage ofttimes becomes, in fact, a second mortgage. 

After the receivers have been operating the property for some 
time, and while the proceedings to foreclose are advancing with 
more or less celerity to a conclusion, the different classes of 
lienors and stockholders have an opportunity to combine; and 
here again an extremely expensive and wasteful process goes on. 
Committees are formed by the different classes of bondholders. 
Some of these committees are really representative in character; 
but quite as often they are self-constituted, and come into being 
merely from the expectation of obtaining a constituency after 
their formation. 

Assume that there are three classes of liens of a railway in 
default—a first mortgage, a second mortgage, an income mort- 


the first mortgage bondholders, the second mortgage bondholders, 


gage, and, behind it all, the stock. Committees are organized by 


and the income mortgage bondholders; and the stockholders are 
finally driven to a like organization. It is fortunate for the as- 
sets of the corporation if each of the different interests has but 
one committee to represent it. Inasmuch as many bonds on 
western roads are held abroad, subsidiary or primary committees 
are also frequently formed in London, Amsterdam, or Frankfort, 
to represent the interests of the securities held in these centers 
of finance. As already observed, many of these committees are 
self-constituted ; others actually represent a constituency. Some 
of the self-constituted committees eventually become representa- 
tive; some of them never do, but these nevertheless have a capa- 
city of annoyance, which must ultimately be recognized by a 
settlement, for the purpose of preventing possible delays and 
further litigation in relation to the road. Inasmuch as interest 
upon the defaulted bonds accumulates during the receivership, 
while the road is improved during that period, the stock is 
invited to a participation in a reorganization, and is required, as 
a general rule, to pay an assessment varying from five to twenty 
dollars a share, for the purpose of providing, first, payment of 
back interest on the first lien; secondly, an additional fund for 
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betterments after the road passes out of the hands of the re- 
ceiver; and, thirdly, a guarantee fund for the payment of interest 
for a year or two. The junior lienors are generally content that 
they have not been cut off by the prior lien; are willing to 
waive their back interest and to take new bonds for their former 
ones; and, if they are not required to pay an assessment, regard 
themselves as having safely escaped the danger of foreclosure on 
simply receiving new pieces of paper for those they formerly 
held, and a nominal increase of the principal sum to which they 
may regard themselves as being ultimately entitled. Additional 
securities are issued to represent receivers’ certificates, if there 
are any, and to provide for the outlays of committees and the 
expenses of the operations of a guarantee syndicate to take ata 
fixed price the securities to be issued; so that all parties in 
interest may feel confident that the money necessary to take the 
road out of the hands of the receiver will be furnished. All 
this produces the further anomaly in the history of insolvent rail- 
vays that, instead of emerging from its condition of insolvency 
with a lower capitalization, as it normally should, by reason of 
its not having paid interest upon the original capitalization, the 
railway is reorganized with a higher capitalization, and, there- 
fore, it would seem, with less capacity to pay interest upon its 
issues of securities. Strange and apparently absurd as this 
anomaly appears when thus stated, and therefore unworkable as 
such a scheme may appear in practice, the apparent absurdity is 
explained and the practicability of the scheme is made clear on 
taking into account what has happened since 1872 with refer- 
ence to the rate of interest. Since that period, the rate of inter- 
est upon prime securities has fallen from seven to four per cent. 
This condition has aided and fostered this method of railway 
reorganization, and the wastefulness of its procedure is largely 
hidden | Vv this decline of interest. A railway capitalized, say, at 
$50,000,000, of which $25,000,000 is represented by its bonded 
indebtedness (running at a seven-per-cent. rate of interest) and 
$25,000,000 by its stock, is called upon to pay $1,750,000 a year 
to meet its interest account. Becoming unable to do this, it 
passes through conditions of receiverships, committees, sale, and 


readjustment. If it emerges from all this with a bonded in- 
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debtedness of $30,000,000, bearing an average rate of interest of 
five per cent., it not only saves $250,000 annually in fixed 
charges, but also, by the issue of new securities to the extent 
of $5,000,000, supplies the funds for the necessary expenses of 
readjustment, betterments, and the payment of back interest. 
Another tendency which has facilitated modern reorganiza- 
tion on the lines upon which it has proceeded, has been the 
desire of investors to obtain a security having a long time to run, 
instead of a short time. The industrial and commercial devel- 
opment of the United States has proceeded at so rapid a pace— 
although from decade to decade financial crises of greater or less 
severity have intervened—and there has been so steady a growth 
of wealth and capital, that an eighty-year or one-hundred-year 
bond, forming part of an excessive indebtedness which the rail 
way is confessedly unable to meet, runs for a period of time so 
remote that the expectation is not ill founded that, long.before 
the period of its maturity, the effect of the growth of the country 


on values will have overtaken and passed that of the excessive ‘' 


capitalization. 

When a time of stationary interest shall have arrived (and 
surely interest cannot from the nature of things continue to de 
crease at the pace at which it has declined since 1872—froim 
seven to four per cent.—because that soon would make it equiv- 
alent to almost no interest at all), this method of reorganization 
which has been adopted since 1878 will become impossible. The 
enormous expensiveness of receiverships, the fees of large num- 
bers of committees and their counsel, the adjustment, by heavy 
payments, for services of all sorts during the process of reorgan- 
ization, will be a burden too onerous to be borne, when it can- 
not be either hidden or counterbalanced by a drooping rate of 
interest. 

Obviously there is a method by which existing solvent corpo- 
rations may avail themselves of a lowering of the rate of interest, 
without this process of receiverships and reorganization; namely, 
by awaiting the time when their old mortgages become due and 
refunding them at the lower rate of four, four and a half, and 
five per cent., or by offering a longer bond at the lower rate of 
interest in exchange for the unmatured shorter bond with the 
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higher rate of interest. Both of these processes have been and 
are being regularly carried on successfully by entirely solvent 
and well-established railway corporations. 

In many States, more especially of the West and Southwest, 
the causes and consequences of the false capitalization of rail- 
ways have been wholly misunderstood by their people, and there- 
fore by their legislators. Laws retaliatory, instead of repressive 
in their nature, have been enacted; and the courts, influenced 
unconsciously somewhat by popular opinion, have rendered de- 
cisions of a confisecatory tendency, which neither punish the 
offending parties nor right any wrongs, but which simply add 
to the difficulties and embarrassments of the confiding purchasers 
of railway securities in the eastern markets, who in all probabil- 
ity acted in entire good faith in making their purchases. The 
erroneous impression seems generally to prevail in those parts 
of the United States, that the amount of railway capitalization 
has a direct influence upon the amount of its freight and pas- 
senger charges ; whereas, in point of fact, it has but a remote, 
and in many cases a scarcely appreciable, influence. Those 
charges are dependent upon other conditions and influences; 
more particularly upon the proximity of water ways, the more 
or less successful maintenance of competition, and the rates from 
and to markets through other States and Territories and even in 
foreign countries. All of these causes are absolutely and en- 
tirely independent of the capital account of the railways. Such 
legislation is based on the idea that, by the excessive capitaliza- 
tion, some wrong is done to the community through which the 
railway runs. This is not so. The wrong done is to the’ pur- 
chasers of the stocks and bonds, who are somehow or other mis- 
led into the belief that the printed values have some correspond- 
ence to the actual values. Many things are done in the world of 
finance which it is entirely proper to prevent before they are 
accomplished, but which it is entirely improper to punish after 
the acts have been committed, if there were no law prohibiting 
them. <A legislative body composed of wise legislators, would 
seek to repress, or at least to limit and control, artificial capital- 
ization; but a community which fails to do so by the exercise 
of the necessary foresight in the law authorizing corporations of 
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any character to be formed, and which indirectly obtains a 
benefit by the wrong-doing, has lost the right to punish for past 
offenses of that character. That would be simply visiting its 
own want of intelligence or foresight upon entirely innocent 
third parties, or, if the securities are still in the hands of those 
who originally issued them, upon parties who offended no then- 
existing law or public policy. 

Therefore, the usual phrase, “to press water out of the secu- 
rities,”” used as an excuse for that kind of legislation, is met by 
the answer that the right to press water out of securities does not 
exist in a community that has failed to forbid the use of the 
pump. Indeed, but for the “ water” to float the enterprise, there 
probably would have been no railway, or at all events none in 
anticipation of a population which would ultimately make it pay. 

A grave wrong is done by what is known as stock-watering ; 
but the responsibility for this wrong does not lie exclusively at 
the door of the individuals who profit thereby. A community 
that permits it, and that thus obtains an early development of its 
territory by the construction of roads which are stimulated by 
the hope of profit that false capitalization holds out, is equally 
guilty in obtaining its proportion of the advantage of the 
wrong-doing, and should not complain of its partner in the 
wrong. False capitalization results from the absence of a limita- 
tion to the field, and this form of fraud is the certain, if not the 
only, source of profit in constructing railroads ahead of time. 

In the absence of any guarantee by the State to the railway 
corporation for the possession of a field which is not to be inter- 
fered with by a rival line, for say ten or twenty years, it is ex- 
tremely questionable whether the State has any natural right to 
regulate the financial operations of railway companies which 
are left to merciless competition when the industrial progress of 
the commonwealth might make a line built ahead of time a 
profitable enterprise. Excessive capitalization would, in the 
absence of a guarantee of a field, appear to furnish almost the 
only profit which the projectors can hope to gain by their enter- 
prise. In every European country where the right to regulate 
the financial administration of railways has been exercised, a 
new railway desiring to compete for business within the field 
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of an already-occupied territory must justify its existence upon 
grounds other than the mere desire to divide profits with an 
already-existing and adequate instrumentality; and it will not 
be authorized to enter the already-occupied field unless it has 
a sound public reason and demand to justify it which the ex- 
isting line cannot adequately meet and supply. 

The people of the United States have a happy faculty of de- 
luding themselves with the idea that their machinery of govern- 
ment is inexpensive. They point with pride to the fact that the 
judges of the courts, and the executive and legislative offices of 
the country, cost less in actual salaries than officers performing 
corresponding functions in Europe. Leaving out of sight the 
fact that members of Parliament are paid only for committee 
services, it is doubtless true that England pays vastly more for 
the performance of judicial and executive services than is paid 
by the people of the United States, although contemporaneous 
development of wealth and accumulation of property are more 
rapid and greater in the United States than in England, and a 
like sum of money represents in the older country a very con- 
siderably greater purchasing power. But what is lost sight of in 
this boast, is the enormously wasteful and expensive machinery 
of elections which has grown up side by side with American 
office-seeking; the eost of which, added to that arising from the 
waste and corruption of inefficient and party service and to the 
expense of our ostensible official organism, makes the whole 
outlay to the people of the United States many times more 
than the cost of the like services in other countries. So that, 
while there is a seeming saving, there is in fact a frightful waste, 
which must always exist when the actual machinery of domina- 
tion, which ultimately produces the result, is hidden and _ irre- 
sponsible, and when therefore the ostensible but merely nominal 
domination, or captaincy, is cheaper and inefficient. It is so 
with our railways; they are built and officered more cheaply 
than roads in other countries, but the concomitant expenses and 
wastefulness of the system are comparatively so large that they 
far outweigh the seeming economies of the American method. 
The building of a railway through a new territory is undertaken 
upon the basis of an actual cost, including its equipment, of from 
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$12,000 to $20,000 a mile. At that outlay a road is created that 
is merely temporary, scarcely graded, and never ballasted, and 
which requires in less than five years almost a complete rebuild- 
ing. While this process is going on, an interest account accu- 
mulates against the property, upon a nominal capital not really 
put into the road, which must financially wreck it except under 
conditions of such extraordinary prosperity as cannot be looked 
forward to by any one having a rational sense of probabilities. 
The consequences are an insolvency which costs the property a 
substantial percentage upon its whole value, and a reorganization 
upon the basis of a capitalization which should originally have 
gone into the railway by way of construction, and which, if it 
had done so by honest expenditure on permanent way and roll- 
ing stock, would in all probability have made it a profitable 
enterprise from the start. 

The operating expenses of the far western railways are from 
seventy to eighty per cent. of the earnings. These heavy operat- 
ing expenses arise very largely from the inefficient manner in 
which the roads are constructed, and the inadequacy of the 
actual capital invested. Hence the continuing expensiveness of 
cheap construction, and the wastefulness of a method of proced- 
ure which results in requiring practically a physical and financial 
reconstruction of the whole line. 

All extra-legal methods are costly and expensive. When 
society has crudely to construct that which the law itself should 
scientifically organize, and when the law does not keep pace with 
the changes that take place in society (and how can it in a com- 
munity like the United States, where the law-maker is so wofully 
lacking in scientific knowledge of the social organism for which 
he is to make laws?), the substituted social machinery becomes 
wasteful, extravagant, and expensive. 

In England, foreclosure proceedings of the corpus itself were 
permitted only during the infancy of railway corporate enter- 
prises. It was soon discovered there that these great arteries 
of commerce could not be treated upon the same basis as an 
ordinary factory or thread-and-needle shop which had become 
insolvent, and that the accommodations which are made outside 
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represented in the railway, must be imbedded in the law itself. 
Thereby is prevented the wastefulness of voluntarily exercising 
such accommodations through instrumentalities more or less 
representative—sometimes not at all representative — into the 
adjustments of which all kinds of sinister influences and ex- 
travagant methods creep, perpetuating themselves there to the 
great and permanent injury of the pecuniary interests involved, 
and to the damage of all legitimate investment. Hence, the 
American railway law should take hold of and follow, in some 
degree, the English plan. The modern railway debentures of 
England are liens on income only, and not on the body or corpus 
of the line, and therefore in the American sense cannot be fore- 
closed. They are a perpetual charge, and recoverable out of the 
property only if the property earns enough. Strict foreclosure is 
now unknown under the English railway law. The railway de- 
bentures, therefore, in the United States, should in time partake 
of the same character under the law, because strict foreclosure of 
railway mortgages is now scarcely ever exercised here, and has 
fallen into disuse notwithstanding the frequency of foreclosure 
proceedings. These proceedings are used mainly as threats to 
compel the stock to pay assessments, and they should cease to 
be so used. The law, to be useful, must take note of the great 
change that has taken place, provide proper forms for the neces- 
sary accommodations between different classes of lienors, and 
regulate the whole matter in such a way as to obviate the neces- 





sity of the intervention of committees and receivers and to mini- 
mize the necessity for judicial interference. 

First, the railway mortgages of the future should not be fore- 
closable against the property itself; and, secondly, there should 
be a progressive devolution of the control of the property from 
the stock to junior liens and from junior liens to first liens, de- 
pendent upon the degree of the insolvency. For instance, should 
there be a default in the payment of an income mortgage, and 
should such default continue, say, six months, the stock should 
at once lose its right to manage the property, and the income 
bondholders should take upon themselves the responsibility of 
management, the voting powers devolving upon them; in other 
words, there should be a complete forfeiture of control without 
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the use of any part of the complicated machinery now necessary 
for so simple a purpose, and this should be accomplished by the 
mere operation of the default and the language of the statute. 

Should a default take place in a higher lien than the income 
mortgage—say the second mortgage—the income mortgage in its 
turn should immediately lose its power of control, and an imme- 
diate devolution of control should take place, by operation of law, 
to the second mortgage, and the latter, in its turn, should have 
the power to operate the property, paying interest on the first 
mortgage and to itself—if earned—and turning the balance over 
to those behind it who have successively lost control of the prop- 
erty. On a default in the first mortgage, the second mortgage 
should thereby lose control of the property, the voting power 
should go to the first mortgage, and it, in its turn, should take 
possession of the property for purposes of management and con- 
trol, paying itself its interest, and out of the surplus paying the 
junior charges upon the property, down to the stock. As the 
property develops with the growth of the country, and income 
becomes thereby greater, devolutions of control may be retaken 
successively through junior liens back again to the stock. 

This is the inexpensive normal railway reorganization, if 
regulated by law; but it is not as yet anywhere in operation. 
To it the single objection can be made that a devolution back to 
the junior liens will probably never occur, for the reasons that 
the first mortgage bondholders, after having obtained control, will 
have no motive to earn anything beyond the amount necessary 
for the satisfaction of their interest; that whatever surplus is 
arned will probably be expended in large salaries and extrava- 
gant management; and that, in the case supposed, the same result 
will probably follow that has in the past overtaken every effort 
of State governments to compel the application of earnings beyond 
dividends of ten per cent., to which, in New York and some of 
the eastern States, railways were originally limited—a limitation 
which, by artful methods of stock-watering, expenditures for ad- 
ministration, and other means, has never ostensibly been reached. 
The answer to this objection is that the junior lienors and stock- 
holders will be infinitely more alert and less corruptible than 
State officials. and therefore will see to it that the management 
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of the railways in which they have a remaining contingent inter- 
est is properly and economically conducted; holding the prior 
lienors to a strict accountability for the rigid and faithful per- 
formance of their trust. The juniors and stockholders would in 


equity, and could still more by statute, be and remain cestwis gui 


trust of the prior lienors, with power to hold them to an ac- 
countability should the trust not be faithfully administered. 

If this remedy be deemed too radical, much could be accom- 
plished if at all times a bondholding representation should be 
provided for in the boards of direction, by appointees of the 
trustees of the mortgages. A railway corporation having, say, 
$20,000,000 of indebtedness, of which the first mortgage repre- 
sents $8,000,000, and two junior liens $6,000,000 each, should, 
in its board of direction, give to the first mortgage a representa- 
tion, say, of three members, and to the junior liens representa- 
tions of one or two each, who, instead of being elected by the 
stockholders, should be selected by the trustees of the respective 
mortgages. 

Under the existing wasteful system, the management pro- 
ceeds, so long as it can, to issue bonds upon the road to meet a 
real or supposed necessity of purchasing branch lines and feeders, 
or of guaranteeing and leasing other properties, or of making good 
losses arising from punishing rival lines by destructive war of 
rates. The limitation of credit is the limitation of bond issues. 
A railway, by the law of its being—if it has an independent ex- 
istence—is perpetually reaching out and extending its lines in a 
developing country; and for this purpose it borrows so long as 
any one will lend. Until an insolvency is open and declared, no 
note of warning is heard or received by the creditors. A Very 
conservative and beneficial influence could be exercised upon 
the railway management of the United States, if in perpet- 
uity the holders of liens should have an advisory, if not a con- 
trolling, voice in their boards of direction and executive com- 
mittees. It must be admitted that the creditors themselves are 
not in all respects the best managers of a property like a rail- 
way, which is affected with a public use; and they ought not, 
therefore, to be the exclusive managers. Their management 
would frequently be shortsighted and devoted wholly to the con- 
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sideration of earning interest, without much regard to the public 
duty that they are called upon to perform in consideration of the 
franchise conferred upon the road ; and therefore any sugges- 
tion to give the exclusive permanent control into the hands of 
the creditors should be received with hesitation. 

On the other hand, however, the conservative influence of 
the creditor class of these corporate properties would be ex- 
tremely beneficial, to avert insolvencies and avoid reorganiza- 
tions of a kind which are possible only while interest on capital 
is on the decline. And as that process must within a short 
period of time be either arrested or seriously diminished in its 
tendency, American financiers and legislators must confront and 
solve this phase of the railway problem by some methods not 
heretofore attempted. 


SIMON STERNE. 











THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE FUTURE. 


EveErY age has its favorite fashion, its popular war cry, and 
its significant shibboleth. The war cry.of the present hour, or 
at least one of the war cries—for in a fermenting time there are 
apt to be more than one—is development, the growing of one 
thing out of another. But it is too often forgotten that there are 
two kinds of development, a development forward and a devel- 
opment backward; the one meaning progression and _ perfection- 
ation, the other retrogression and deterioration. Both are merely 
fashionable phrases for the familiar phenomenon of growth; the 
one of growth healthy and normal, the other of growth abnor- 
mal and diseased. The one growth may aptly be compared to 
a sound seed cast into good soil in favorable season, breathing 
a good atmosphere, and tended by a good gardener; the other 
to a seed equally sound but cast into an unkindly soil, braced 
by no stimulating atmosphere, and tended by an untrained or 
intermeddling gardener. Now this is exactly the sort of devel- 
opment backward to which, through the long process of the 
ages, Christianity owes the shape which it has exhibited in the 
Christian churches. The seed was too good for the soil; the 
heavenly came down to the earthly, but the earthly could not 
comprehend it; the plant grew rapidly, it could not lie alto- 
gether dormant; but when it shot forth its luxuriant leafage and 
its wide waving branches, not a fragrant blossom and a mellow 
fruit, but petals with a deadly scent and apples with a bitter 
juice were too often found as the culmination of its growth. 
That this simile is not drawn from fancy but is a prominent and 
a dominant fact, church history largely testifies; and we may 
most aptly say, looking at the Christianity of some of the most 
notable of the churches, that it exhibits a too-true illustration 
of throwing 





of the consequences—to use our Lord’s simile 
pearls before swine; for not only were the evangelical pearls 
trampled under foot by the brutish instincts of the brute, but 
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the innocent persons, not brutish, who came to pick them up and 
to turn them to their proper use, were chased from the ground 
by the infuriated animal and sent to grub for something less pre- 
cious in the wilderness. But this, after all, was only an accident 
of the true growth. The good seed was so vital in its virtue, 
and was scattered abroad with so liberal a hand, that it could 
not fail, when fairly treated, to put forth its miraculous power, 
by which the unweeded garden of social ethics was destined to 
be developed into a paradise of beauty and delight. If the 
churches of the past failed only too signally in their attempts to 
remodel a sinful world according to the ideal of its sinless 
founder, it was a blunder or a crime that might be remedied; as 
indeed it is of the very nature of all crimes and all blunders to 
work their own remedies. The fault lay in the clay, not in the 
sculptor; and there was, and is in the future, ample time for sow- 
ing the seed in a more friendly soil, and for tending it with a 
more wise culture. 

In the present paper, we will first state, as far as possible in 
chronological order, the principal corruptions or “ caricatures of 
the holiest” which the backward development of Christianity 
has brought to view; and then we shall, from the contrast of 
the bad, be in a condition to shadow forth the good that a more 
worthy treatment of the heavenly seed may in the near future 
have in store for us. 

The first backward development, which is brought out with 
strong accentuation in one of St. Paul’s epistles, is the misgrowth 
of liberty into license, and license of the very worst kind; as if 
the only object of delivering the moral man from the artificial re- 
strictions and barren formalism of “ ordinances ’"—ddéypara, as St. 
Paul calls them—were to set him free like a young colt, to frisk 
and plunge about in all sorts of unreasoned extravagances. Of 
course, in a reasonable being like man, this could lead to nothing 
but disorder and degradation; for the removal of restrictions 
is beneficial only when it clears away all hinderances to free 
growth, not when it gives free rein to all sorts of blind and un- 
calculated impulses. But, though this debasing element did 
here and there show itself even under the eye of the apostle, 
moral dignity and moral purity were so stamped on the features 
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and attitude of Christianity that a systematic usurpation of the 
rights of the spirit by the flesh, in the shape of sensual indul- 
gence and in the name of Christian liberty, could not largely 
prevail. The opposite extreme, the denial of the rights of the 
flesh altogether, was more obvious; and so we have asceticism in 
various forms, not only presenting itself in the very earliest ages 
to apr stolic reprobation, but continued through long centuries to 
the present hour, with the stamp of sacerdotal authority, and 
with a breath here and there of morbid public opinion. In the 
New Testament the flesh, apf, is used as a comprehensive term 
to designate sin generally; but to conclude from this that the flesh 
has no rights, is as absurd as it would be in a workman to deny 
the right of his tools to be kept in good working order, or in a 
rider to deny the right of his horse to be well fed and well cared 
for. The flesh or the body or the material outside of a man has 
as much right to its own sound condition and healthy enjoyment 
as a good house has to a sound foundation, or a good picture to 
asound canvas. But of course every hasty fool does not see 
this; so the newly-converted sinner, in his hurry to become a 
saint, thinks that he can eradicate all vice at a stroke by retreat- 
ing from every field where a temptation to sin is possible, and by 
abstaining from every enjoyment that may shoot up into a vice. 
Hence asceticism and monkery, which look very pretty in the 
lives of a certain class of saints, but which in fact are only a 
cheap method of getting freedom from certain vices at a bound, 
and of acquiring the reputation of a hero by refusing to fight a 
battle. For, say what we will, abstinence is the despair of virtue. 
I abstain because I am too weak to be temperate; I retreat be- 
cause I dare not face the adversary; I commence my virtuous 
career by a public confession of the most unmanly of all vices, 
namely, cowardice. No doubt it is wise in some persons in some 
cases to play the coward; and self-sacrifice and self-denial in 
some exceptional style, like the amputation of a limb, may be 
the only safety to a man for whom a large freedom cannot be 
claimed. For this we have the highest authority ;* but neither our 
Lord nor his apostles ever taught that the abstinence prescribed 
for the moral diseases of the few was to be laid down as a rule 
f* Matthew, v. 29. 
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of health for the many. On the contrary, even drinking at mar- 


riage feasts and elsewhere receives a sympathetic recognition 
from the same God-man by whom the sour faces, the formal fast- 
ings, and the severe sabbatic practice of the pharisaic respecta- 
bles was condemned; and meats and drinks, according to the 
great apostle, were to be wisely used and moderately enjoyed, 
just as we enjoy the universal brightness of the sun and the uni- 
versal fragrance of the flower. Nevertheless, asceticism and 
monachism have prevailed in the Christian church, and will pre- 
vail. Just as it is easier to draw a strong caricature of a marked 
face than a good likeness, so it is easier to make a special culture 
of a pet virtue than to practice a general harmony of all the vir- 
tues. Of tlris sort of caricature development of Christian sen- 
timent we have a notable example in the case of the extreme 
section of the Scottish Free Church Highlanders, who, while 
they will sing in sacred service no secular hymns, but only the 
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Psalms of David—which praise the Lord with drum and trum- 
pet and organ, and even in the dance *—nothing the less stiffly 
maintain that all instrumental music in churches is asin; and 
who likewise, while they denounce the smallest amount of secu- 
lar talk on Sunday as a gross offense, on the other six days of 
the week indulge freely in all sorts of scandal and uncharitable 
talk, as a point of peculiar orthodoxy. Verily, verily, we may 
say, as Cicero said of the philosophers, “ Nihil est tam absurdum 
quod non fece rit aliquis ”” xe liqgiosorum. 

Closely connected with the abnegation of the senses repre- 
sented by asceticism, and with the abnegation of society repre- 
sented by monachism, is the abnegation of action implied in mys- 
ticism. The mystic in ecclesiastical history is a person who does 
not so much desire to see clearly and to act effectively, as to 
contemplate quietly and to dream piously. But Christianity, as 
it shows itself in every epistle of St. Paul, is essentially a religion 
of action. The religion of contemplation as indulged in by the 
mystics is a luxury of emotion caught by contagion from the 
East, belonging to Buddah rather than to the Son of Mary, and 
as such asserting no place among Christian types, except as a 
sort of more elevated and more intellectual monachism. 


* Psalm cl. 
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The next caricature of the holiest that stands up in gigantic 
proportions before us in the history of the Christian church, 
is sacerdotalism. But, though one of the most widely-spread 


monster forms of the gospel from which it sprang, it is at the 
same time a monstrosity most widely removed from the whole 
tone and tendency of the apostolic church. <A priesthood, with 
sacred functions that could be performed only by a sacred class 
separated by a strictly-drawn line from the worshiping people, 
was a marked characteristic of the Hebrew as it was of the 
Egyptian religion; and priestly corporations of a free and open 
character, living in intercommunion with the state, were known 
among the Greeks and Romans. But the apostolic preachers of 
the gospel were priests neither in the exclusive sense of the He- 
brews, nor in the liberal sense of the Romans. They were rep- 
resentatives of the inspired order of prophets in the Jewish econ- 
omy, not of the priests; and the churches which they founded 
were more of the nature of ethical brotherhoods and spiritual 
democracies than of clerical oligarchies and sacerdotal aristocra- 
cies. It is the people, not the clergy, who are called “ kings and 
priests unto God,” in the language of the apostles; and though 
of course for administrative purposes the brotherhoods or con- 
gregations of the different churches were governed by officers 
known interchangeably as elders (xpeefirepor) or overseers * (éxéa- 
xozot), anything like a divinely-appointed chain of three orders, 
the exclusive, or at least the preferential, channels of divine grace, 
is not to be found from beginning to end of the New Testament 
records. Nevertheless, the priesthood in the Christian church 
grew up to dimensions of which not the loftiest of hierophants 
on fertile Nile or sacred Ganges could have dreamed. Its pref- 
erential claims to the rightful performance of religious functions 
were blown up into a claim of personal infallibility; the right 
of thinking on sacred subjects was denied to the whole body 
of the Christian people, who were trained to draw their spiritual 
life from the clergy, as a sucking babe draws milk from its 
mother; Christian manhood and human thinking were denounced 
as the unpardonable sin; and the voice of a feeble old man, 
stamping a fond conceit of self-importance with his name, was 


* Titus i. 5, 7. 
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to be received as more authoritative than the logic of all the 
schools and the common sense of all the generations of mankind. 

Closely connected with sacerdotalism is another perversion 
of Christianity, borrowed as usual from lower religions, namely, 
ceremonialism. When St. Paul preached to the Stoics and Epi- 
cureans at Athens, and wrote to the early converts at Rome, he 
argued with them as reasonable beings; but this is not a pro- 
cedure in which a sacerdotal body, claiming to be the exclusive 
channel of divine grace, can delight. From its point of view 
the understanding of the great body of the godly people must 
be allowed to hie fallow, all intellectual action on sacred subjects 
being confined to the priesthood; and to compensate for this the 
deepest emotions must be stirred, and the pious fancy must be 
fed by a succession of brilliant shows, or by soothing and ex- 
citing forces. Along with these a sort of thaumaturgic or magi- 
cal virtue in the person of the priest is brought into play; his 
voice alone can pronounce a valid absolution from all sin; a 
word from his charmed mouth can exorcise the devil, and a 
touch from his hand can lift a poor crawling worm out of the 
mud and give him wings like the angels; the wonder of a sur- 
prised imagination is added to the comfort of a liberated soul; 
and the worshiper is supremely happy for the moment, both in 
what he sees and what he feels. 

Altogether different from ceremonialism, both in its origin 
and in its character, is the next avatar in which Christianity 
presented itself at an early period to the heathen world. Cere- 
monialism had its natural ground in human nature and in the 
temple service of the Hebrews; but scholasticism, or curiously- 
formulated theology, came from the Greeks. The Jews require 
a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom—not always the cogia 
and yrdors and ewgposim which St. Paul boasted to have in Christ; 
what characterized them was an eager itch of the cognitive 
faculty to set all religious truth in the form of strict logical 
sequence and exact definition; in fact, to turn piety into the- 
ology, and theology into metaphysics. It is superfluous to say 
that this is not the method of Bible teaching, either in the Old 
Testament or the New. Christianity does not deal in definitions; 
and it were as absurd to expect the epiphany of a great poet 
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from the study of a body of critical canons, as to attempt to re- 
generate the world by an intellectual acceptance of a body of 
systematic divinity concocted by a doctor of the schools. The 
faith that conquers the world is not the subscription to the arti- 
cles of a nicely-concatenated creed, but the living conviction of 
the moral government of the world by an all-wise Ruler, and a 
course of loyal action following on this conviction. Creeds no 


doubt must exist, in religion as in everything else where reason- 
able action is demanded from a reasonable being; but the great 
danger in theology is the substitution of an intellectual for a 


moral assent; and, again, the impertinent attempt to bring the 
attributes, qualities, and operations of the Infinite under catego- 
ries suitable only for the measurement of the finite. Certain it 
is that of all the heresies that have brought jar into the moral 


musie of the Christian church, the greatest is the conceit of a 
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self-constituted orthodoxy which damns a modest brother for not 
believing what only the pride of an unchastened intellect could 
have asserted. 

If now we set down Puritanism as a caricature of Christ- 
ianity that has made a considerable figure in British history 
since the Reformation, it holds its place here more as a reaction 
against ceremonialism and sacerdotalism than from any specific 
formative force. It has certainly something in common with 
asceticism; but its main characteristic is the prominence which 
it gives to individual conviction, personal appeal, and conscien- 
tious earnestness, in the formation of character and the guidance 
of life. lence its peculiar favor to preaching, as opposed to 
ceremonial show and the luxury of zsthetic delight, in the church 
service; for where stern work is to be done in stern times, it is 
not the pleasant play of sounds in the chambers of the ear, or 
the gay procession of shows in the picture gallery of the eye, 
that will do the business, but the fire of a fervid conviction in 
the soul and the spur of an energetic appeal. Hence Puritan- 
ism, with all its one-sidedness, has played an important part in 
the formation of a manly character on both sides of the Atlantic; 
and, if the awfulness of its piety, especially in the Calvinistic 
form, and the bareness of its choral service in northern regions, 
have acted injuriously in divorcing religion from the gayety 
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which is the charm and the beauty and the grace of all healthy 
existence, it is a fault that is always mending. As society ad- 
vances in wealth and luxury, there is more danger of relaxation 
from an over-indulgent, than of restriction from an over-severe, 
piety. 

There is one “ism’’ yet remaining which has played a prom- 
inent part in producing those caricatures of the evangelic ideal 
which church history so profusely presents. It is literalism. 
W hat this means is sufficiently indicated in the text of Scripture 


h Says, “The letter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive ”’ 


whic 
and it has its root in the lack of thought and want of imagina- 
tion too often found in devout readers of the sacred volume. 
Specially in the western half of the civilized world, in which di- 
rection Christianity made its most important conquests, people 
are apt to read with occidental eyes what was typed forth from 
an oriental soul; and so, in the simplest possible way, poetry is 
turned into prose, and profound thought into patent absurdity. 
In all ages and among all peoples, the deepest truths have been 
found to express themselves in the form of condensed paradoxes, 
which are true only when taken in the sense of the thought of 
which they are the expression, and which when understood liter- 
ally are pure nonsense; as, for example, when the Stoies said that 
the true Stoic is the only king and the non-Stoic the only slave. 
How deeply this style of imaginative paradox colors the heavenly 
wisdom of the New Testament, there is scarcely a chapter in the 
Gospel of John which does not show; indeed, our Lord’s whole 
fashion of teaching by parables, even where there is no paradoxi- 
cal expression, is conceived on the principle that the hearer must 
think himself into the spirit which lies behind the letter before 
he can get the benefit of the lesson which the parable is meant 
to convey. We see here plainly that, though mere thinking 
cannot excogitate the gospel, yet without thinking no man can 
appropriate it effectively; even as no banquet, however richly 
spread, can contribute to the nutrition of the body without sound 
gastric juice and a good digestion. 

In order to avoid this childish literalism, we must bear in 
mind what is so frequently forgotten, that the Bible is not a book 
in the common sense of the word, but a collection of books; in 
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fact, a literature extending over a period of more than a thousand 
years. As little is it in any of its component parts a book com- 
posed formally in the shape of a statute book or of a philosophi- 
cal treatise; it is a series of books which grew out of historical 
occasions, and which must be studied historically in order to be 
understood aright. How much these historical occasions have 
to do with the interpretation of the separate books, the Epistle of 
Paul to the Romans, compared with that of St. James, strikingly 
shows. Literally, or verbally, these two epistles contradict each 
another expressly; but the moment the historical point of view 
is seized, and the separate corruptions of evangelic doctrine 
are clearly conceived as they were in the mind of the separate 
writers, the contradiction vanishes. Contraries, as the logicians 
teach us, are not contradictories, or contradictories only to fools, 
who are ever ready to mistake a fact for a principle, and a sym- 
bol for a fact. Let us hope, therefore, that in the future of the 
church, in an age of so much thoughtful writing, and of so much 
critical study of the sources of history both sacred and profane, 
Christians will take their articles of faith, not from polemical 
formulas, however curiously expressed, and however fortified 
with individual texts, but from a liberal and enlightened study 
of the whole range of the Scripture records; with every pos- 
sible aid, no doubt, from the original languages, which is good, 
and from the grace of God, which is better; but above all things 
not blinding reason in excess of reverence, and not forgetting 
common sense. 

This hasty retrospect of the past of the Christian religion for 
a period not much short of two thousand years, though indicated 
only in outline, will be sufficient to enable any truthful and 
hopeful friend of humanity to chalk out its direction for the 
future. We have only to avoid the deviations on the right hand 
and on the left, and, profiting by the blunders of the past, to 
march steadily forward in the straight line between the two. 
Where the line lies, need not be far to seek; it is found in the 
Sermon on the Mount, in the twelfth chapter of Romans, in the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, in the eleventh of He- 
brews, in the sixth of Ephesians, in the fifth of First Thessalo- 
nians, and in various other places. Let the persons who lead the 
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Christian world stamp in their mind firmly these two principles, 
first, that all extremes are wrong, and again, that all religion, as 
Cicero says of virtue, consists in action, and we shall see the com- 
mencement of the millennium. Let people calling themselves 
Christians only act consistently throughout the six working days 
of the week what they profess to believe on the day of rest, and 
the world is saved. If love is the fulfilling of the law, then let 
all persons who acknowledge a common fatherhood and brother- 
hood in congregations or churches (éxxdye¢ar) of all parties act as 
the members of a family do, in their relations to one another and 
to their common Father; especially let persons in authority—all 
strong persons, whether strong in intellectual position or in 
purse 





know that the love of power is the strongest bait of the 
Devil, and that the loving condescendence to men of low estate 
is one of the most distinctive features of the true Christian char- 
acter. If it stands written, ‘‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged,” 
then let all men unlearn their evil habit of overvaluing them- 
selves by undervaluing their neighbors; let social judgments 
be as slow and as sweet as they are now too often swift and 
sharp; and, above all things, let professional critics delight to ex- 
ercise their wits in drawing forth what is good in the worst 
things, rather than in dwelling on what is bad in the best. 
Finally, let pride and self-importance of all descriptions be ban- 
ished from all types of Christian fellowship, as only more sub- 
lime forms of selfishness; and let all exhibitions of talent or 
cleverness of every kind be subordinated to that reverence for 
what is near us and around us, in which the true wealth of the 
moral nature of man consists. 

No doubt this will not be done in a day; all growth is grad- 
ual; but this is certain—not till such preaching and practice 
shall prevail in all the churches, will the friend of humanity be 
able to behold a grand triumph of that perfect form of ethical 
worship established by Christ in those domains where it has 
hitherto been contented to boast of only a partial success. 


JOHN StuART BLACKIE. 
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I HAVE had the privilege of writing an article for each of two 
series in the ForuM; one on the books which had been of 
value to the writers, and one on the lines of education in which 
they had been trained. Fearing the accident that the same 
reader who has read those two may take this paper in hand, I 
shall not allude specially here to books or to the methods of 
teachers. I suppose that in this series we are rather to give 
some hint of more general impressions on life than those which 
we described in the series of which I have spoken. 

I was once at the breakfast table of Dr. Wayland—one of 
the few great educators whom America has produced—on the 
morning of a commencement day. He was called from the table 
by the visit of a lady. When he came back, he said, as he took 
his napkin again, “Another of those mothers who are crying 
their eyes out because they must bring their boys to us.” I 
ventured to ask what he said to her. “I said: ‘Madam, God 
Almighty has educated your son thus far by your agency; 
now he purposes to educate him without it. 

It is certainly true that in the providence which shapes our 
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ends, one may make out some distinet courses, which one almost 
ventures to recommend to others. But one should be shy of 
advice. It is a little curious that, as every one thinks his own 
hand-writing legible, and his own pace in walking the proper 
average, almost every man thinks that the method employed by 
the good God in his education had certain advantages, which 
all others, if they be wise, will seek to gain for those they love. 
I. My father and mother detested indolence and idleness. 
The most contemptuous expressions were used, in our house, for 
any children, in any houses, who were “ hanging round,” and did 
not know how to employ themselves. We had great store of 
occupations for every minute of our time—undoubtedly from 
parental impulse, but I then supposed it was from original 
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desire of ours. We rushed home from school, for instance, 
because there was some unfinished process, or manufacture, or 
bit of carpentry, or gardening which had to be attended to. I 
remember the dismay and amazement which I felt when some of 
the other boys, whose fathers were merchants, asked me to go 
“down on the wharf” with them. I asked the inevitable “ What 
for?”’ and when I was told that we should look round, and see 
what there was to see—maybe the men would be unloading 
casks, maybe there would be this or that-——a horrible disgust and 
terror seized me. That doubt of what was to be seen was 
odious tome. I undoubtedly had on that day a kite to make, 
or a balloon, ora perpetual motion, or a locomotive, or the dresses 
for a theater, or a portrait of Mary Montague on the plaster, or a 
telegraph on the top of the house, or a pair of stilts, or a seat to 
my truck, or a number of my magazine. And the feeling that 
there was any danger of my standing by, in the street, to see 
what possible stevedores would do to possible casks, was as ter- 
rible to me as would have been any danger of my going to the 
house of correction. 

Ido not mean that we knew that we were trained to work. 
There was no priggery about this. We all, I think, hated 
school. I did, and I was encouraged to hate it. Evening les- 
sons were considered, in that household, the abomination which 
they are. Bribes of every sort were offered to us to get “the 
evening lessons at school,” though this was stiffly prohibited by 
the rules. And, to this day, certain follies of the Latin gram- 
mar stand out in my mind as particularly odious, because they 
could-not be evaded, and had to be learned at home, while the 
other children were around the parlor table, drawing pictures. 

Oceupation, then, counts as a “ formative influence ” to which 
I am largely indebted. 

IT. My father was an engineer of experience and skill, and 
had been brought up in the country. My mother had that pas- 
sion for flowers which I have heard her call a sixth sense. I 
was about nine years old when the surveys for the Boston and 
Worcester Railroad began. My father was president of the 
company which built it; and while the surveys and the work 


of construction went forward, from 1831 to 1835, his personal 
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presence with engineers and contractors gave to my brother 
and me opportunities for living to advantage in God’s world 
under God’s sky such as do not often come to boys brought up 
in town life. That is generally, for practical purposes, life in 
prison. My mother, again, assisted us in every effort to break 
prison. If there were a half-holiday, we had lunch made ready, 
so that we could leave the streets the minute the hated school 
was over, for a tramp out of town. So soon as the family rail- 
road was built even as far as Brighton, “we boys” were free on 
it, and could ride as far as it would take us, so as to begin our 
enterprises there. My mother, with the help of Rousseau’s 
“ Letters on Botany ” and Bigelow’s “ Flora,” gave me a smatter- 
ing of botanical lore. On the clothes shed behind the house, 
or afterward in a lot of land unusually large for a city, we had 
“gardens” of our own. I have raised in one raisin box at one 
time, radishes, morning-glories, scarlet beans, Venus’s fly-trap, 
candy-tuft, ten-weeks stocks, mignonette, and pepper-grass. 

With such memories as these, I put in open-air life as a 
formative influence. 

III. I do not mean to discuss methods of school education 
again. But I ought to say here that an American boy, who is 
to deal with his own kind, and to like to do so, is much better 
off if he goes to a public school. We have no place in America 
for dainty people—often called gilt-edged—who think that the 
army would be a good place if it were not for the rank and file. 
So it is better for a boy of ours to be pitched into a public 
school, to take pot-luck with all sorts and conditions of boys, 
and to learn, in the earliest life, that some of the best fellows in 
the world, not to say the brightest, never had a French nurse, 
and always black their own shoes, when they are blacked at all. 
In all such schools that I have known, the tone of honor is very 
high. And in such society one early learns the great lesson that 
all the people are wiser than any one of the people. 

Although, as I say, I always hated school, and although I 
did not much fancy college life, which was not very different 
from school life, I am very grateful to school and college both. 
I do not know any other discipline in life which “takes the 
nonsense out” of a boy or young man_as does a public school or 
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a college. This is a happy phrase to express a process which is 
very necessary, unless you would have your boy grow up to 
“think of himself more highly than he ought to think,” as Paul 
says with a certain grim humor. I suppose that the facts which 
one learns at school or at college, about Cape Byam Martin, or 
about the weight of water, or the nebular hypothesis, may be 
learned more quickly, and quite as well, at home, or on the fore- 
castle of a fishing boat; but the contact with one’s equals and 
superiors which school or college compels, with the give-and-take 
which belong to it, teaches lessons all its own, not learned so 
well, as far as I have seen, in most other lines of life. 

We will therefore put third on our list of formative influ- 
ences, as desirable lessons, those of a public school or college. 

IV. | gret up before the days of specialties. An American 
gentleman might have to put his hand to anything. There was 
no service to which he could not give dignity, and none to which 
he should not give himself if there were need. The phrase, “ Do 
the duty that comes next you,” was, just then, new; but the 
phrase is only the statement of the life of the gentlemanly New 
Knglander, from William Bradford down. We were all, there- 
fore, accustomed to do what we were told to do, from an early 
ave. I could not have been more than eleven years old, when 
my father, who edited the “ Daily Advertiser,” brought into the 
parlor a “Journal des Debats,” and, pointing out a short paragraph 
to me, said that if I would translate it well, he would print my 
translation. As it happened, I had never studied French, and 
all that I knew of that language was a dozen phrases of conver- 
sation. I told my mother this—which she very well knew—as 
soon as he had left the room. But she said that it was a pity not 
to please him about it; so, with the aid of one of my sisters and 
a French dictionary, I translated the paragraph. I believe that 
that theory, of taking for granted a boy’s ability, is the true theory 
of education. When John Henry rode round the ring three times 
without making one of the critical leaps from which his fame was 
born, his wife cried out: “Throw your heart over, Jolin, and 
your heels will go over.” This proved true, and, as I believe, 
it will, in the long run, always prove true. Do not cosset your 
bay; and do not let him think that he must wait for inspirations. 
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Let him understand that a child of God can do anything, and 
that he is such a child. Other people will do it better, but that 
is no affair of his. Let him do it as well as he can. 

As a part of that somewhat Spartan system, under which the 
New England of that day expected everybody to know some- 
thing of everything, we went through college without “ electing ” 
much, and we did a good deal which we did not want to do. 
Even reformers, like myself, have never discovered any method 
which shall relieve people from doing what they do not like, in 
that larger college which we call the world. So the arbitrary 
course through which we were driven was a certain preparation 
for what we had to meet afterward. And I should count a 
liberal share of disagreeable duties among the better formative 
influences in any boy’s education. 

If it is proper, in this series, to speak of what one has not had, 
as well as of what he has had, I will say a word about travel. 
I was about twenty years old when a commodore in our navy 
offered me a place as his secretary, in a line-of-battle ship in 
which he was to go round the world. I was to report in three 
days, if I accepted the proposal. I declined, but I think it 
would have been better to go. I had the feeling, which most 
young men of twenty have, that I had lost time enough, and 
that I had better begin, if I meant to begin at all. This was 
well enough. But, against that feeling, I should now rate much 
more highly than I did then the advantage of knowing people 
of different races and habits. I have always said to my own 
boys that it did not so much matter when or how they broke 
into life, but that they needed to see life from a new point of 
view. I did not want any boy of mine to think that Beacon 
Street or State Street is the whole of the world. 

V. I have said that my father was an editor. IIe had, also, 
a book-printing office under his direction, and at an early age we 
boys taught ourselves to set type, and I was initiated by the 
foremen into all the mysteries of a good printing office. For 
amusement, we learned short-hand, by a very inferior system, 
text books of which had been sent to the “Advertiser,” for 
notice. As we grew older, we were assigned, as occasion might 


require, to one bit of duty or another in the newspaper office ; 
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and I believe I have done everything which an editor or pub- 
lisher ever has to do, from directing wrappers up to writing the 
biography of a president within an hour after his death. This 
means, if the training be continued through many years of life, 
and if one be under a good chief, as I was, that one gains, of 
necessity, the ready use, at least, of his own language. We news- 
paper men may write English very ill, but we write it easily and 
quickly. So that to us, who have been in this business, it is 
something amazing to hear a clergyman say that he occupied a 


5 


week in composing a sermon, which was, at the outside, thirty- 
five hundred words in length. One can understand absolute in- 
ability to do it at all; but no newspaper man understands how a 
man, who can do it, can spend thirty-six hours in doing it. 

And I should like to reeommend as a formative influence, to 
those who have education to direct, any exercises which will 
make people prompt and accurate in the first draft of what they 
write. If you have to send “copy” up-stairs, hour after hour, 
with a boy taking the slips from you, one by one, as they are 
written, and you know that you are never to see what you write 
until you read it the next day in the paper, your copy will be 
punctuated carefully, written carefully, and it will be easily read. 
That is one thing. Another thing goes with it. You will form 
the habit of determining what you mean to say before you say 
it, how far -you want to go, and where you want to stop. And 
this will bring you to a valuable habit of life, which the lawyers 


expressed when they advised people “ stare decisis’’—to stand 
by what has been decided. Napoleon gave the same advice 
when he said, “If you set out to take Vienna, take Vienna.” 

For these reasons, I am apt to recommend young men to 
write for the press early in life, being well aware that the habit 
of doing this has been of use to me. And we will take the 
habit of doing this as one of our formative influences. 

VI. It is one of the charms of our profession as ministers, 
that our daily duty obliges us to see people of all positions and 
occupations. The doctors have the same good fortune, but I 
think men of no other calling. For myself, I was ordained to 
the ministry when very young, indeed, quite too young. I was 
ignorant of life. Very fortunately for me, my career was as- 
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signed me in the town of Worcester, just as that rapid growth 
began which has made it one of the largest manufacturing 
cities in New England. I am fond of calling it a western town 
in the heart of New England, so prompt, keen, and determined 
are its people. Almost all of them are freeholders, and they 
are confident of success. I had around me a group of college- 
bred young men, and I brought with me the traditions of col- 
lege-bred conceit. But it happened, fortunately for my training, 
that among those with whom I had to do were gentlemen of 
great intelligence and wide resouree—leaders in the commu- 
nity and deservedly so—who had grown up in the admirable 
training which is given in the mechanic arts and in manufacture, 
and were masters in the industries which they carried forward. 
Now these gentlemen, as it happened, knew much more than | 
knew of the current literature of the day, and of the drift of 
modern life. They took that wider view of life which men who 
are nothing but book men are very apt to miss. I was glad 
to accept the lesson which they unconsciously taught me; and 
from that day to this I have understood that the best piece of 
good fortune which can come to one, is opportunity for intimacy 
with a leader, in whatever line of life he may be engaged. 

I must not speak further of the living. . But I may say that 
among the intimate friends whom I thus formed, and who formed 
me, was Frederic William Greenleaf. I mention his name be- 
cause, in a certain sense, he is the founder of the Wadsworth 
Clubs, Lend a Hand Clubs, Look Up Legions, and other such 
societies for education in public spirit, of which I am honorary 
president at this time. 

Intercourse with active men of intelligence, then, shall count 
as a formative influence. 

VII. I observe, with profound regret, the religious struggles 
which come into many biographies, as if almost essential to the 
formation of the hero. I ought to speak of these, to say that 
any man has an advantage, not to be estimated, who is born, as I 
was, into a family where the religion is simple and rational; who 
is trained in the theory of such a religion, so that he never 
knows, for an hour, what these religious or irreligious struggles 
are. I always knew God loved me, and I was always grateful 
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to him for the world he placed me in. I always liked to tell 
him so, and was always glad to receive his suggestions to me. 

To grow up in this way saves boy or youth from those battles 
which men try to describe and cannot describe, which seem to use 
up a great deal of young life. Ican remember perfectly that, 
when I was coming to manhood, the half-philosophical novels of 
the time hada deal to say about the young men and maidens 
who were facing the “ problem of life.” I had no idea whatever 
what the problem of life was. To live with all my might seemed 
to me easy; to learn where there was so much to learn seemed 
pleasant and almost of course; to lend a hand, if one hada 
chance, natural; and if one did this, why, he enjoyed life because 
he could not help it, and without proving to himself that he 
ought to enjoy it. I suppose that a skillful professor of the bus- 
iness could have prodded up my conscience, which is, I think, as 
sensitive as another’s. I suppose I could have been made very 
wretched, and that I could have made others very wretched. 
But I was in the hands of no such professor, and my relations 
with the God whose child I am were permitted to develop them- 
selves in the natural way. 

Now no man can choose the religious communion into which 
he can be born, more than he can choose the place of his birth. 
But it may be possible, for those who have to direct the educa- 
tion of children, to see that that education shall be conducted on 
the lines which I have indicated. A child who is early taught 
that he is God’s child, that he may live and move and have his 
being in God, and that he has, therefore, infinite strength at hand 
for the conquering of any difficulty, will take life more easily, 
and probably will make more of it, than one who is told that 
he is born the child of wrath and wholly incapable of good. 


K. E. HAE. 








A SHORT STUDY OF “MACBETIL” 


THE expression of a thought implies two distinct opera- 
tions—thought-getting and thought-giving; and inasmuch as we 
cannot, even in material things, give to others what is not our 
own, so the primary demand upon us in the expression of a 
sentiment is thoroughly to possess it. This is true whether we 
deal with the thoughts of others or with our own. In the latter 
case, thought-getting means the conceiving and developing of 
the thought, the freeing of it from all mists of uncertainty and 
vagueness, and the bringing of it out at last as a well-defined 
and positive thing. 

In dealing with the thoughts of others, the process should be 
very similar. Though we are not in this case the father of the 
thought, we take upon ourselves to be its foster-father, and the 
duties we thus assume are even more binding and difficult of 
fulfillment than those laid upon us when the thought or senti- 
ment is the offspring of our own mental parts. In fact, it is an 
easier thing, mentally and physically, to originate thought, than 
to interpret that which another has conceived. A thought comes 
to the mind of a writer unbidden (for he cannot compel it to 
come in); it unfolds itself, takes form from the mold in which it 
is cast, and issues at length a completed thing, stamped by the 
bent and bias of the individual mind that gives it forth. But 
the labor has been light, the process easy and natural. Not so, 
however, when we seek to interpret the thought of another. 

Not only have we to free ourselves of our own personality 
and force our mind out of its working, our nature out of its 
beaten way, sinking all personal likes and dislikes, but we have 
then to take on the working of the mind we seek to interpret, 
however different from our own it may be—whether even-poised 
or eccentric, lofty or frivolous, broad and generous or petty and 
mean—whatever it may be or we may be, we must force our- 
selves completely to its conceit. To this end we must not only 
strip ourselves of prejudice and clothe ourselves in perfect sym- 
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pathy, but we must look even to our physical state—whether we 
are dull and sluggish or keen and active—lest our appreciation of 
a passage or of a character be colored by the temporary condition 
of things within and about us. Nor is the interpretation of an 
author the mere understanding of his meaning; it looks beyond 
the mind of the writer into his feelings, and seeks to realize the 
workings of his very soul, living again in heart and mind and 
pulse the passion of the piece. 

The guide posts to an author’s meaning are his words; yet 
how often do we go halting off to other fields of literature for 
the truths that lie plain and rich upon the written page, for- 
getting that an author’s purpose lies in his lines, not between 
or beneath them, and that only there must they be sought. The 
truth is, our ideas of literature are steeped in the colors of our 
trades; our interpretations of Shakespeare reflect our daily lives 
and callings. The merchant measures him as his cotton; the 
judge tries him in his courts of law. The oration of Mark 
Antony, for example, is to the clergyman only a funeral dis- 
course over a departed member of his flock; the politician views 
it merely as a fine example of political artifice; the rhetorician 
delights in the richness of its figures; the logician scans its con- 
clusion in the light of its premises; the historian notes it as 
marking an epoch in the annals of Rome; and the actor, not 
to say it profanely, beholds it as a rack on which to hang his 
effects of attitude and gesture. 

We thus read Shakespeare in the light of our vocations; we 
cannot get away from the mental habits of our trade or our pro- 
fession. Much harder still is it to break away from the spirit of 
the age ir which we live. Involuntarily we invest other ages 
with the customs of our own; and therein lies the great, the 
almost insurmountable, difficulty in conceiving the true nature 
of the play of “ Macbeth.” In these closing years of the nine- 
teenth century, when science has displaced imagination, when 
the real is all and the ideal nothing, when the practical spirit of 
the age brings everything to the touch of the actual and people 
speculate only in stocks, it is especially difficult to place our- 
selves in complete sympathy with a play whose very life springs 
from imagination in its most extreme form—the supernatural. 
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An age that questions all things can scarcely be expected to 
lend itself, even momentarily, to the delusions of witchcraft; to 
believe with Macbeth in the juggling friends that paltered with 
his destiny, ever keeping the word of promise to his ear but 
breaking it finally to his hope. How different was it in our 
author’s time, when the weird sisters wrought their frightful 
spells alike upon the cottage and the throne. Queen Elizabeth 
listened to sermons on the evils of witchcraft and the terrors of 
its increase; and James the Scotsman, King of England, pub- 
lished a work on demonology, averring that witches, the slaves 
of the devil, had grown so numerous and baneful that all per- 
sons convicted of practicing their machinations should be put to 
death. Indeed, from the reign of ITenry VIII. until the last of 
the reign of George II., a statute existed punishing with death 
the practice of witchcraft. In our own land, too, the history of 
the Salem death penalties is too foul a blot to bear recall. 
Whether the witches first kindled Macbeth unto crime, or but 
blew upon a fire already there, is a question of inferior moment, 
and does not affect the fact that they are as essential to the play 
as Macbeth himself. What the reader or spectator is asked to 
behold in Macbeth, is the soul of a hero almost god-like in its 
strength and tenderness, solicited, overmastered, and finally be- 
trayed by the powers of darkness. 

Macbeth is undoubtedly the hero of the play, but he is so 
only through the presence of the supernatural element. With- 
out it the Shakespearean play of “ Macbeth” could not exist. 
Remove the witches, and we remove Duncan, Malcolm, Maeduff, 
and even Macbeth himself, for Macbeth has no dramatic exist- 
ence apart from the weird sisters. In each step of his bloody 
course, from play’s end to play’s end, they are with him, nerving 
his arm, steeling his heart, and inspiring his soul with words of 
most fair foulness, which he still interprets to his purposes, until 
at last they break in upon his life in awful mockery. It would 
indeed be a more supportable loss to sacrifice the human interest 
of the play. Banquo, Duncan, Macduff, and Fleance are of see- 
ondary, but not essential, importance; they are used by these 
black arbiters of fate but as the meshes for Macheth’s ensnare- 
ment, the instruments of his temptation and betrayal, 
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Next to the character of Macbeth, the witches need the most 
skillful handling, both as regards voice-movement and the dress- 
ing and staging of the parts. How often do we see these 

‘*** Imperfect speakers,’ so ‘ fantastical,’ 
So withered and so wild in their attire; 
That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 
And yet are on’t "— 
these bubbles of the carth that melted as breath into the wind— 
how often do we see them with faces bedaubed, not to be undig- 
nified, as a juvenile’s with a jam pot, their beefy bodies in the 
petticoats of fish-wives, and speaking with the cracked and quer- 
ulous voices of very broad comedy. Instead of seeing them 
hovering through “the fog and filthy air” of a vague and hazy 
distance, we have them thrust upon our view in palpable bare- 
ness, and their language, so chillingly weird, is tripped off with 
the flippancy of trade or traffic, void of all grandeur, dignity, 
and solemnity. And music, too, that should proceed from the 
charmed air, is too often blasted from the brassy throats of nine- 
teenth-century trombones, or screamed from the catgut of dance 
music. The most credulous age would hardly lend belief to so 
broad a burlesque. The laughter of our own skeptical time, 
then, is perhaps scarcely censurable. 

It is this failure of the stage to transport its spectators to 
other times, and by its art to compel belief in customs now dis- 
credited, that has led to the present lack of interest in the play 
of “Macbeth.” Contempt, not sympathy, is aroused by the 
struggles of a man who becomes the ready dupe of such tawdry 
devices. 'To modernize the play is to destroy it; as well try to 
modernize a Greek tragedy 


To strip it of the supernatural is 
to degrade it to the plane of cheap sensationalism. If the age 
will not aecept the play as Shakespeare wrote it, then, by all 
that’s reverend in the great bard’s name, let it rest holily till 
some more imaginative time. 

This unimaginative character of the age is moreover the great 
impediment to a full conception of the character of Macbeth 
himself. A study of the great hero is essentially a study in the 
ideal. The ideal is the informing principle of all poetry, magni- 
fying man’s greatness and concealing or ignoring his weaknesses, 
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uniting in one person to a surpassing degree the most excellent 
qualities of both sexes and elevating mankind almost to god- 
ship. In the whole range of poetry perhaps no hero ap- 
proaches the hight of ideality upon which Macbeth is enthroned. 
In him are combined the most opposite qualities—the valor of a 
great warrior, with the tenderness of a woman; almost a rude 
barbarian is he, and yet the most strongly imaginative of all 
Shakespeare's creations. As to his valor, the poet has been most 
vareful to inform us, making it clear at the outset that it was 
no creature of weakness he was to place in conflict with the 
powers of darkness. Witness the report of the bleeding sergeant 
and the indorsement of the King: 
“For brave Macbeth—(well he deserves that name,) 

Disdaining fortune, with his brandished steel, 

Which smoked with bloody execution 

Like valor’s minion, 

Carved out his passage, till he faced the slave ; 


And fixed his head upon our battlements, 
Duncan. O valiant cousin! worthy gentleman !” 

And Rosse supports the opinion by the testimony of all others: 

** And every one did bear 

Thy praises in his kingdom’s great defense.” 

Again, the King addresses him as “ worthiest cousin,” and calls 
him “a peerless kinsman.” Throughout the play Macbeth be- 
trays no trace of cowardice. He dared do all that may become 
a man— 


** Ay, and a bold one that dare look on that 
Which might appall the devil.” 


And, at the end, when the stay of all his hope broke in cruel 
irony beneath him, he refused to play the Roman fool and die 
on his own sword. His “I'll not fight with thee’ was of super- 
stition, and not of cowardice—a superstition that in turn gave 
way before the flood of fiery spirit started by Macduff’s word 
“Coward.” Then came his— 

**T will not yield 


Yet I will try the last.” 


His imagination was “as broad and general as the casing 
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air,” ranging monarch-like through all time, all space, all matter. 
His first utterance is a figure; and then, as his passion wakes, 
behold him god-like, hurling and wielding worlds to suit his 
ends: 

‘*For mine own good, all causes shall give way.” 


‘*But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer.” 


And, in the mighty climax which he thunders at “the secret 
black and midnight hags,” behold how, like their very Creator 
and Possessor, he summons to his will all nature’s mightiest 
forces and the proudest works of man, bandying them about as 
the toys of his caprice : 
‘** LT conjure you, by that which you profess, 
(Howe’er you come to know it) answer me, 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches ; though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 
Though bladed corn be lodged, and trees blown down ; 
Though castles topple on their warders’ heads ; 
Though palaces, and pyramids, do slope 
Their heads to their foundations ; though the treasure 
Of nature’s germins tumble all together, 
Even till destruction sicken,—answer me 
To what I ask you!” 
And then note how the giant fancy turns to exquisite tenderness: 
** Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well.” 
And again: 
**Come, sealing night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, 
And with thy bloody and invisible hand, 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale!” 
As he proceeds, observe what poetic sympathy he finds in 
gathering night: 
* Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rocky wood : 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse ; 
Whiles night’s black agents to their prey do rouse.” 


Before this he had wrought in similar terms : 


‘Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloister’d flight; ere to black Hecate’s summons, 
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The shard-borne beetle, with his drowsy hums, 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note.” 

Under the strain of concealment, living over for the moment 
the awful spectacle of his crime, his mind runs into a wild but 
fitting riot: 

‘** Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin laced with his golden blood ; 
And his gashed stabs looked like a breach in nature, 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance. There, the murderers, 
Steeped in the colors of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breeched with gore.” 

Cold-blooded rhetoricians have condemned this passage as an 
extravagant mixing of metaphors; and the criticism but illus. 
trates the too-common fault of considering forms apart from the 
mental states that started them. Such students of Shakespeare 
(and there are many of them) could never approach a concep- 
tion of the scene of the air-drawn dagger. Indeed, in the whole 
range of the world’s drama, there is nothing that so entirely re- 
quires the aid of the full force and power of the imagination, on 
the part of both actor and spectator, as this terrible vision. 4 Let 
us fora moment conjure the scene. Satisfied with the fullness 
of the ample board, the aged monarch has sought his couch; 
the hour of midnight is come; one by one the occupants of the 
castle have withdrawn; silence and sleep hold sway over all 
but the bosom of guilt; we feel the dead and heavy effect of the 
low arched apartments, the thick gloom of midnight broken only 
by the passing torch of a stirring guest, or the glimmer of the 
smoky lamps; we see the flitting of the bat across the murky 
light; we hear the muttering thunder, and, anon, the howls and 
shricks of the gathering tempest as it sweeps over the ivy-wrapt 
battlements—all combining in their weirdness to lend a palpable 
horror to the scene of guilt. In our mind’s eye, too, we see 
Macbeth stealthily approaching the chamber of his sleeping vic- 
tim, overawed by the terrors of his conscience, his excited im- 
agination calling up a thousand fearful images that usurp the 
throne of reason and reality. With bristling hair and quaking 
knees he stands for a moment appalled by a phantom-like out- 
line hanging before his overstrained and uncertain vision, till 
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will at length overcomes terror, and utterance is forced from his 
parched and palsied lips. 

Such passages as we here refer to and quote above, cannot be 
analyzed; they must be felt, brooded over, until the soul is com- 
pletely filled with their force and vastness, until, indeed, at times, 
physical action is paralyzed and speech choked. Yet upon the 
public platform we too often hear the language of these and sim- 
ilar parts, in which is bodied forth the destruction of worlds, the 
ending of all matter, lisped in the glib fashion of the most com- 
monplace and unemphatie prose. 

The overtopping greatness of Macbeth’s imagination is 
brought out by comparison of him with Lady Macbeth. In the 
first remorse of his deed Macbeth exclaims: 

** Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine.” 

Sut Lady Macbeth says: “A little water clears us of this 
deed.” And later, when her mind was wrought beyond its 
bearing, it empioyed no more fearful a figure than, “All the 
perfume of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand.” As Mac- 
beth descended, too, from the deed of death, he heard the shriek- 
ing and howling of the exultant furies, while his wife could not 
rise above the commonplace sounds of the owl and the cricket. 

Another fault of interpretation is frequently found in the 
treatment of the letter scene. The poet evidently intended that 
the reading of the letter should play a large part in the business 
of the piece; that it should serve the twofold purpose of de- 
lineating at once the characters of both its writer and reader. 
Shakespeare does not tell us in the dull prose of the chronicler 
that the supernatural solicitings of the mysterious visitors on the 
heath wrought so intensely on the soul of Macbeth that his ex- 
cited mind must find expression in a letter. The living woman 
with the actual letter in her hand—which her quick imagination 
converts into an oracle from the regions of fate—is placed be- 
fore us, and her whole soul and his are revealed in those dire 
imaginings and fearful utterances which form the clouds of con- 
spiracy and guilt that gather around King Duncan, and burst at 
last in the dread catastrophe which Macduff pictures as “ the 
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great doom’s image.” How skillfully this diminutive agent, a 
brief letter, a mere hasty message, the symbol of a husband’s 
affection and regard, is used to unfold the workings of the hero's 
mind, fired by the promises of fate, and to reflect through the 
language of his wife the vacillating nature of the tempted man. 
Too often the reading of the letter is seized upon as an occa- 
sion to display an actress’s talent for elocution, and the “ neces- 
sary question of the play” is left unconsidered. On the other 
hand, at times, the reading of the letter—a thing so important to 
the action of the piece—is done so negligently that it seems of 
no relevancy to the issue and but a random fancy of the author's. 
Again, the acting of Lady Macbeth is so demonstrative as to ob- 
scure the light the letter casts upon the character of her husband. 
By such interpretation the poet is sacrificed to the actor. 

The manner in which the character of Macbeth is sustained 
upon the stage does not, in many cases, preserve a perfect fidel- 
ity to the part. Shakespeare represents the hero as wavering 
and undecided, and yielding at first but temporarily to the more 
daring spirit of his wife. The actor's interpretation for the most 
part ignores any holding back from the “supernatural solicit- 
ings,’ and represents instead a will already full-bent upon the 
deed. We lose, consequently, the fine charm of the virtuous 
reluctance that for a while stays his steps as he approaches the 
steep of crime. This moral hesitancy is, however, so overdone 
by some actors as to present a picture of shrinking cowardice. 
Some impersonations, too, lack all suggestion of the great physical 
and muscular vigor which is characteristic of this half-savage 
chieftain; while others, that possess the requisite robustness, are 
void of “the milk of human kindness,” and of the consciousness 
of the moral degradation to which he is subjecting himself. 
Could we see the vigor of the one delineation and the tenderness 
of the other in one person, we should realize the idea of Macbeth 
as Shakespeare makes him. 

The traditional Lady Macbeth of the stage has sought to 
magnify her own role and to dwarf that of her consort. By this 
false interpretation Macbeth is made a mere physical coward, 
rather than a man whose evil desires are for a time overborne 
by the terrible phantoms of his own imagination; while Lady 
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Macbeth is transformed into a very fiend, who hatches a murder- 
ous scheme and bullies her husband into its execution. In jus- 
tice to this wondrous character, ever feminine, though for a time 
heart-seared by the scorching fire of ambition, let us remember 
that all she does is for her husband’s good. She has read his 
heart; she knows that the crown, and that only, can sate its 
cravings. The prophetic “All hail hereafter!” of the witches 
seems to have stamped the sanction of destiny on all that she 
does. She acts as a minister of fate in impelling her husband to 
the deed of blood. In the fell counsel she gives, she seems akin 
to one not “less than archangel ruined and the excess of glory 
obscured.” Instead of this lofty ideal of Lady Macbeth—a sub- 
lime embodiment of evil aiming at the acquisition of a crown— 
we often see something that may be said to suggest a melodra- 
matic female at a wayside inn holding the candle while her ac- 
complice cuts the throat of a traveler for a paltry purse. Lady 
Macbeth, while her husband is yet in indecision, says: 
‘*T have given suck ; and know 

How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me 

I would, while it was smiling in my face, 

Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums, 


And dashed the brains out, had I so sworn, as you 
Have done to this.” 


This stern assertion of Lady Macbeth’s determined will, as 
often given on the stage, not only shows her power to kill her 
own babe while drawing nourishment from its mother’s breast, 
but exhibits also a ferocity capable of making a hecatomb of 
murdered infants. To such a nature it would be no sacrifice of 
sex to do the horrid deed; it would be a work of savage delight. 
Shakespeare evidently meant that the terrible threat should come 
from a nature not habitually hard of heart, but capable of cruelty 
only through force of a vow. This is the ideal heroine. The 
other delineation shows no sacrifice of feeling; the unnatural 
deed is congenial to the realistic creation of the actress. 

Let us now review the closing scenes of the guilty pair. The 
tyrant has weltered on through an ocean of blood. The black 
catalogue of his crimes is now completed. Banquo has risen to 
shake his gory locks at the author of his death and cause him to 
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feel the hollowness of the sovereign pomp with which he is now 
surrounded, Lady Macbeth, whose will is of that stern sort 
that it can stifle all the human instincts and dabble in the 
blood of her victims, besmearing their faces with the still warm 
gore, boasting the sanguine color of her hands, and scorning to 
wear a heart of such whiteness as her husband’s; she who said, 
** A little water clears us of this deed ; 
How easy is it then!” 

she is mortal too. The flame of her great life burns low and 
flickers in the socket. In the course of gathering events she has 
fallen into the rear of action. While the heady tide of war still 
bears her consort on its surge, she is left to her own terrible 
reflections. Of what avail is now her masculine spirit, her 
adamantine will? Waking remorse gives to her dreams the 
writhings of the worm that never dies. The burden of her 
thoughts is “ blood! still blood!” This is the dreadful retribu- 
tion that falls on her masculine soul; she who taunted the rest- 
less imagination of her husband with painted devils, is haunted 
with the smell of blood and cowers before her guilty conscience. 
Critics have ventured to say that Lady Macbeth died unregretted 
by her husband, and find their evidence in his “She should have 
died hereafter.” Instead of an expression of indifference, this is 
an evidence of affection. Lis was the grief that could not speak, 
but “whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break.” 

Now turn we once more to contemplate the guilty thane, 
heart-struck by the weight of accumulating woe. The imagina- 
tion which once conjured up the fearful voices of the night and 
filled the air with “ prophesyings dire,” that saw the green of all 
the seas made red by the murder of his hands—that powerful 
imagination is now shattered by the treachery of the paltering 
hags. Rousing all the energy of his will, he now casts aside the 
broken shield of their fatal prophecies, and, throwing before him 
the guard of the warrior, he is ready, as we first found him on 
“the blasted heath,” to deal in mortal blows. He is prepared 
to pay the penalty of his credulity and guilt by dying the 
soldier’s death, thus challenging at least some grains of admira- 
tion in spite of our horror for his hideous crimes. 

JAMES EK. Murbocu. 
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THE LATEST ASTRONOMICAL NEWS. 


PROBABLY there has never been a time of greater astronomi- 
cal activity than the present. Investigators of every grade and 
specialty are busy, and their work is fruitful. Much of it lies 
beyond the range of popular comprehension and interest—as, for 
instance, that of the mathematicians and the makers of star cata- 
logues—but this is not true of it all, and we propose in the fol- 
lowing article to present briefly a few of the most important 
recent results, limiting ourselves mainly to such as have ap- 
peared within the last two or three years. 

We pass by the astronomy of the earth for want of space, 
merely noting that within the past year progress seems to have 
been made in determining small disturbances of the earth’s axis, 
which must be taking place continually, owing to the changes 
in the distribution of matter due to geological causes, and to the 
action of rain, rivers, and ocean currents. 

As regards the moon, there is little real news. Three or four 
years ago, the researches of Professor Langley, with his newly- 
invented and exquisitely-sensitive “ bolometer,” showed that the 
moon’s mean temperature must probably be extremely low, no- 
where approaching that of melting ice—-a condition due to the 
absence of air from its surface. Nothing has since been discov- 
ered to contradict this, and numerous confirmations have ap- 
peared. We must note also the recent great advance in lunar 
photography. Until very lately the photographs of the moon 
made by Mr. Rutherfurd, of New York, in 1866, remained un- 
surpassed, if not unrivalled; but within a few months negatives 
have been obtained, both in this country and in Europe, which 
are much more perfect and on a much larger scale. We may 
now reasonably hope that the long-vexed question as to whether 
actual changes are at present going on upon the surface of our 
satellite, will soon be definitely settled. Mere telescopic observa- 
tions have so far proved insufficient. 
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Passing next to the sun, we note in the first place the bolo- 
metric work of Professor Langley upon its heat and light. The 
most important outcome of this work undoubtedly is that which 
was arrived at several years ago, namely, that we must increase 
the formerly-received estimates of the solar heat by at least 20 
or 25 per cent. But another and more recent result of his work 
has been to make us acquainted with an extensive range of in- 
visible ether waves before unknown—waves which are far longer 
and of lower pitch than any previously detected. Some of the 
experiments of Becquerel and the elder Draper had long ago re- 
vealed undulations having a wave length of nearly 10 mikrons * ; 
but the observations of Langley carry the limit beyond 30 
mikrons, or nearly to s}5 of an inch. 

In the same connection Professor Rowland’s new photo- 
graphic map of the solar spectrum also demands especial men- 
tion. It is on a scale, and of a precision, that leaves far behind 
and supersedes everything before produced. In some respects it 
surpasses its only rival, the great chart of the spectrum made by 
the ten years’ labor of Thollon, and just published in France 
after its author’s death; but in the red and yellow portions of the 
spectrum the French map is, on the whole, superior. At present 
Rowland is applying his apparatus and methods to a fresh com- 
parison of the solar spectruin with the spectra of the various 
chemical elements; and he has already reached some novel re- 
sults, the most important of which, perhaps, is the certain recog- 
nition of silicon as a solar clement. He finds silver, also; and 
vanadium (which was announced some years ago by Mr. Lockyer) 
turns out to be, like titanium, exceedingly abundant, or at least 
very conspicuous, in the spectrum. Hutchins, also, working 
along the same line—by photography and with a Rowland grat- 
ing—finds platinum in the sun, and transfers copper from the list 
of doubtful solar elements to that of the certain ones. But it is to 
be noted that thus far no new light appears in explanation of the 





apparent absence of the non-metallic elements—oxygen, nitrogen, 
and chlorine. Nor is there yet any solution of the “reversing 
layer’ problem—nothing to determine whether the dark lines of 
the solar spectrum originate in a thin stratum of vapors low down 


* The “ mikron” is y¢5, of a millimeter, or about s,}55 of an inch, 
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in the sun’s atmosphere, or whether some of them are formed in 
this region and others high up above the solar surface. It was 
hoped that this question would be settled by observations at some 
of the recent eclipses; but unfavorable weather, or some accident, 
has interfered on each occasion. Better success has been attained 
in the study of the corona, and a large number of photographs of 
it have been obtained, which are now being carefully studied for 
the purpose of testing different theories of its nature and origin. 
In the planetary system, the main interest during the last 
year or two has centered in the researches of the Italian obser- 
ver Schiaparelli upon Mercury and Mars. Last Winter he an- 
nounced his discovery that the axial rotation of Mercury is 
analogous to that of the moon; that is, that the planet’s time of 
rotation is precisely equal to its year (about 88 days), so that, 
except for a small libration, it always keeps the same face 
turned toward the sun. He reaches this conclusion from a thor- 
ough discussion of the old observations of Bianchini and others, 
combined with a series made by himself. The value of the 
hitherto-accepted rotation period (24 hours 5 minutes) was 
founded on the observed fact that the markings seen on the 
planet one day were found nearly in the same position at the 
same hour the next day, whence the natural inference was drawn 
that the planet had made almost exactly a single rotation in the 
interval. This, however, was wrong; Schiaparelli on sev- 
eral occasions was able to watch the planet for several hours 
consecutively, and to observe that during such an interval a 
spot upon the surface hardly moved at all. As the readers of 
the Forum know, however, Mercury is never far from the sun, 
and can be observed only by day—a circumstance which greatly 
inereases the difficulty of studying its surface. Moreover, the 
spots, whenever any are visible, are extremely faint and vague 
in outline. For this reason, and because so few other reputable 
observers have been able to see the markings upon which Schia- 
parelli rests his conclusions, there is still some hesitation as to 
complete acceptance of them; but, on the whole, there seems to 
be very little doubt as to the truth of his discovery, which is un- 
questionably the most important addition to our knowledge of 
the planetary system since Iall’s discovery of the moons of Mars. 
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It is interesting and significant to find that the same forces, what- 
ever they may be, which have compelled our moon and the satel- 
lites of other planets to keep their faces turned toward the mother 
orb, are operative also on the planets which are nearest the sun. 
We may well congratulate ourselves that our own planet is not 
subject to the same law, especially as the investigations of Schia- 
parelli now in progress already make it probable that Venus, our 
nearest neighbor, is under its domination as well as Mercury. 

I shall not attempt in this article to give anything like a 
complete account of the recent discoveries and discussions re- 
specting the planet Mars. For the most part they relate to cer- 
tain features upon its surface, which are very difficult to see, and 
still more difficult to explain—the so-called “canals.” These 
are fine, straight, dark lines, connecting the greenish spots which 
are supposed to be oceans. The first of them were observed by 
Schiaparelli about a dozen years ago, and he has since added 
many others, so that more than fifty are now shown upon his 
map of the planet. Since these canals are at least 50 or 100 
miles wide, and from 500 to 2,000 miles in length, it is quite 
impossible to think of them as artificial waterways, while their 
straightness makes it very improbable that they are rivers. And 
now, within a year or two, Schiaparelli adds to the perplexity 
by announcing that at times they become double—two parallel 
dark lines replace the single one—and that this “ gemination ” of 
the canals seems to be closely related to the planet's seasons. 
These phenomena have escaped the scrutiny of many other 
astronomers who have looked for them carefully since Schia- 
parelli’s first announcement, and they have been confirmed only 
in part, and by but one or two observers. This has led to a 
pardonable scepticism respecting them, and it is perhaps hardly 
yet safe to regard their reality as fully established; but the posi- 
tive evidence of such an observer as the Italian astronomer, with 
the advantage of the Italian sky, even if it were not confirmed to 
a considerable extent by Perrotin with the great telescope at 
Nice, by Terby in Belgium, and by a few seattering obser- 
vations elsewhere, would make the presumption very strong in 
their favor. In 1892 the planet will again be favorably situated 
for observation, and we may reasonably expect that then the 
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doubts will be resolved. It begins to look as if by that time 
photography might become available. Last April a party oper- 
ating in South America, in connection with the “ Draper memo- 
rial” work, succeeded in obtaining a number of negatives, which, 
though very small, show enough to bring out clearly certain 
remarkable changes which occurred on the planet’s surface be- 
tween one day and the next. 

In cometary astronomy, high interest attaches to the little 
comet discovered by Mr. Brooks at Geneva, N. Y., on July 6, 
1889. In the first place, it imitated the great comet of 1882 by 
dividing into fragments (five, in this case), which moved along 
side by side without the least perceptible influence upon one an- 
other. This separation was first seen by Barnard at the Lick 
Observatory in August; but it soon appeared that the disintegra- 
tion must have occurred many months before, when the comet 
was not far from Jupiter; and very probably it was caused by 
the strong attraction of that planet. In the next place, when 
the orbit of the comet came to be computed, it was found to be 
moving in a comparatively small ellipse, with a period of only 
about seven years; and, on reckoning back, the discovery was 
made that in 1886 it had remained for several months very close 
to Jupiter, where it was subjected to perturbations which radically 
transformed the orbit in which, till then, it had been traveling. 
On examining the subject more closely, Mr. Chandler, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., succeeded in showing that, in all probability, this 
comet is identical with the famous bright comet of 1770, com- 
monly known as Lexell’s, which was then moving in an orbit 
with a period of about five and a half years. It was not seen at 
its next return, in 1776, probably because it happened to be very 
unfavorably placed for observation; but it should have reappeared 
in 1781, when, to the great scandal of astronomers, it was missing. 
No explanation was found till a long time afterward. Then it 
appeared that in 1779 the comet had passed close to Jupiter, 
and had been drawn into a new orbit which had never brought 
it within sight of the earth. Laplace found that the data could 
not be depended upon sufficiently to give a certain determination 
of the comet’s orbit after the encounter; but he showed that 
several different orbits might be possible, and among them one 
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with a period of not quite 27 years. Now, four of these periods 
amount to 107 years, and so also do nine of Jupiter's; so that if 
Jupiter and the comet were in close proximity in 1779, they 
would be so again in 1886. Moreover, Mr. Chandler showed 
that the comet would be so situated, with reference to the planet, 
that the effect of the disturbance would be to reduce the 27- 
year orbit to a smaller one, such as the comet is now describing. 
Altogether, it may safely be said that, while the identity of 
Brooks’s comet with that of Lexell is not absolutely demon- 
strated, there can be little doubt of it. This is the first instance 
of the return of such a wanderer. It is worth noting that early 
in the next century there will be another encounter with the 
planet, and the comet’s orbit will again be transformed. 

The last few years have not brought any notable additions 
to our knowledge of the meteors—those cousins or children of 
the comets. But the bold and ingenious attempt of Mr. Lockyer 
to find in meteoric swarms an explanation of nearly all the 
phenomena of comets, of nebule, and of variable stars, as well 
as those of the aurora borealis and the zodiacal light, has led to 
much discussion, and has attracted attention to these bodies. 
From an extended study of the spectra of meteoric specimens, 
he came to the conclusion that all the characteristic spectra of 
the different heavenly bodies could be accounted for by suppos- 
ing them to be derived from meteorites. It appears, however, 
that his spectroscopic determinations were made with instruments 
of too little power to be of much value, and many of his identi- 
fications have already been proved erroneous. 

In the study of the stars and nebule, the past few years have 
shown surprising progress, but I shall enumerate here only the 
most important and novel results. We shall not dwell, there- 
fore, upon the advance that has been made in the determina- 
tion of stellar parallaxes, or on the results obtained in the study 
of binary stars, or on the great star catalogues of the Astrono- 
mische Gesellschaft, just beginning to be published, or on the new 
determinations of the sun’s motion in space; although all of 
these subjects are well deserving of consideration. The new 
catalogue of variable stars drawn up by Chandler deserves, 
however, special notice, as does the discovery by Professor Paul, 
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of Washington, of a new variable star which runs through all its 
changes in less than eight hours—a rate far more rapid than 
that of any variable previously known. ‘The most interesting 
results in the line of stellar astronomy are those which have been 
obtained by means of the spectroscope or the photographic plate, 
or by the two combined. Of conspicuous interest are the mag- 
nificent photographs of the great nebula of Orion by Mr. Com- 
mon and Mr. Roberts in England, and the pictures of other 
nebulw by the latter gentleman; especially his photograph of the 
great nebula of Andromeda, which presents a most interesting 
and beautiful structure of concentric rings, in suggestive agree- 
ment with the indications of the nebular hypothesis. It is well 
known that the photographic plate is able to bring out nebulie 
which no telescope has yet been able to show to the keenest eye; 
and last Winter a remarkable instance of this sort appeared 
on the negatives made at Wilson’s Peak in California, show- 
ing that the great nebula of Orion is only a denser knot of an 
enormous nebulosity which envelops the whole constellation in 
spiral folds, and attaches itself here and there to the brighter 
stars. It is wonderful, how far, in the study of these objects, 
the power of a telescope used photographically surpasses its 
visual reach. Thus, von Gothard, with a ten-inch reflector, has 
produced negatives, hardly more than microscopic in size, yet 
showing in the famous “ whirlpool nebula” all the features that 
have been made out with the huge telescopes of Parsonstown 
and Vienna. Ie even adds some that are new and significant. 
In spectroscopic work, the eye has been superseded of late 
to a great extent by the photographic plate, which is now able 
to recognize fainter impressions than the eye, and to register 
them permanently; with the one disadvantage that, as yet, it 
fails in the lower portions of the spectrum, still leaving some 
work which the eye alone can do. Pickering has been continu- 
ing at Cambridge his remarkable work with the “ slitless spectro- 
scope,” and it is also being carried on in the southern hemi- 
sphere by a party sent there in connection with the operations of 
the Draper memorial. The instrument employed is a photo- 
graphic telescope, with a prism, or a series of prisms, in front of 
the object glass; the whole mounted like any large telescope, 
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and provided with an accurate driving-clock. With an instru- 
ment of this kind we obtain upon the sensitive plate the spectra 
of all the stars which happen to be in the field of view—some- 
times a hundred at a time, as when a cluster like the Pleiades is 
in question. This method has made it possible to complete, in 
a comparatively short time, a general survey of the spectra of all 
the brighter stars of the northern hemisphere; and the survey is 
now being extended to the southern hemisphere, where it is 
already well advanced. Whenever the spectrum of a star, thus 
photographed on a small scale, is found to present any interest- 
ing peculiarity, it is examined with a more powerful instrument, 
which photographs its spectrum on a much larger scale; and 
this second photograph is then enlarged again for special study. 
A number of stars have thus been detected which have 
bright lines in their spectra, and are presumably still ma semi 
nebulous condition; some also show peculiar dark bands, and a 
few show the principal lines double. ‘This last peculiarity was 
for a time rather puzzling, until it was found that the doubling 
was periodical, when the explanation at once became obvious. 
Such stars are doubtless binary, composed of two nearly equal 
stars, which are too close to each other to be separated by any 
telescope, and which revolve around their common center of 
gravity in an orbit whose plane is nearly directed toward the 
earth, so that they seem to swing back and forth almost ina 
straight line. At the moments when they are in line as seen 
from the earth, their orbital motions are at right angles to the 
line of sight; but at the times half way between, one of the two 
stars will be approaching us with nearly its whole orbital veloc- 
ity, and the other will be receding as swiftly. The lines in their 
spectra will therefore be shifted in opposite directions, and a neg: 
ative in which the two spectra are superposed will show the lines 
double. In this way the Harvard observers have found that the 
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bright star Mizar is a close double.* The two components have 


a relative motion of almost 100 miles a second, and they make 


* Mizar has long been known as a coarse double star, and as such is no 
doubt familiar to many of our readers who happen to have access to a tele- 
scope. The new discovery is that the larger of the two formerly-known 
components is itself double, so that the system is really triple. 
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their revolution in 104 days, in an orbit about as large as that of 
Mars. The same phenomenon of periodically-doubled lines is 


observed also in the case of Beta Aurigze; but the velocity of 
the motion is about 150 miles a second, and the period of revo- 
lution is only about four days. The distance between the two 
components is, roughly, 8,000,000 miles, and the united mass of 
the system is about two and a half times that of the sun. Mizar, 
on the other hand, is fully forty times as heavy as the sun. It 
is perhaps worth recording here that the examination of the 
Harvard photographs has been made almost entirely by women, 
who are assistants in the observatory. A niece of Dr. Henry 
Draper, whose memorial is now being erected in the form of this 
monumental work—the spectroscopic survey of the heavens— 
had the good fortune to discover in the star-spectra the delicate 
doubling of the lines which has proved so full of information. 
Vogel, at Potsdam, has carried investigations of this sort even 
a step farther, by using photography in conneetion with a spec- 
troscope having a slit, of the same type as that which was first 
employed in stellar spectroscopy by Huggins and Draper. With 
such an instrument, only a single object at a time can be exam- 
ined, and the difficulties of the operation are greater than with 
the slitless spectroscope. But the sharpness of definition in the 
finished pictures is superior, and there is the priceless advantage 
that a “comparison spectrum” can be used. It is possible to 
confront the stellar spectra thus made with the spectra of terres- 
trial elements; and so to determine the materials which compose 
the stars, or to measure their absolute motion toward us, or 
from us, by the shifting of their lines. The attempts which 
have been made to measure the motions of the stars in this way, 
without the aid of photography, have failed to give results 
deserving much confidence. The eye is not sufficiently sensitive 
to deal satisfactorily with such faint objects as stellar spectra. 
But with Vogel’s work the case is different, and at present his 
negatives can be depended upon to determine the rate at which a 
star is approaching or receding, with an error not much exceeding 
a mile a second. ‘Two of his results are of special interest, as 
being very analogous to those we have mentioned already, and 
yet quite beyond the reach of the slitless spectroscope. There is 
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a remarkable star, Algol, which at regular intervals of less than 
three days appears to fade, losing fully five sixths of its hght, 
and then quickly recovering it; the fading and the recovery 
occupying in all not quite eight hours. The natural explanation 
was suggested long ago, namely, that the star suffers regular 
eclipses by an invisible body revolving around it. But it is not 
quite easy to admit the existence of invisible stars without some 
evidence, and the swiftness of motion necessary to account for 
such a periodical eclipse is greater than anything known in the 
planetary system; so that the theory met until lately with only 
a partial acceptance among astronomers. ‘The spectroscope, 
however, supplies an obvious test. If the darkening is really an 
eclipse, then a few hours before it, when the dark star is rushing 
forward to interpose itself between us and the bright one, Algol 
itself must be moving backward, while after the eclipse the case 
will be reversed. In other words, if the theory is correct, then 
before the eclipse the hydrogen lines in the spectrum of the 
bright star (of course the spectrum of the dark star is invisible) 
will be shifted toward the red, and in the other direction after it; 
and the shift can be detected by comparing the spectrum with 
that of a Geissler tube containing hydrogen. Vogel’s observa- 
tions, made in this very way last Autumn, show that Algol be- 
haves precisely in the manner indicated, its rate of alternate re- 
cession and advance being about 27 miles a second. From this, 
on the most probable suppositions we can make as to the form 
and position of the orbit of the dark companion, and as to its 
relative diameter, it can be shown that the small star must move 
fully twice as fast as the bright star, that it must be at a distance 
of about three and a quarter million miles, and that the diam- 
eters of the two stars must be respectively about 1,116,000 and 
840,000 miles. This result has a special interest, as being the 
first estimate of the diameter of a star based on anything like 
measurement. The determination of the real size of a star has 
hitherto seemed to be a hopeless problem, upon which much 
labor and ingenious contriving has been spent in vain. It fol- 
lows further from these conclusions that the united mass of the 
two stars is only about two thirds of the sun’s, and their density 
less than one fifth of his density—hardly greater in fact than 
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that of cork. This agrees very well with the opinion of Mr. 
Lockyer, who thinks that most of the stars are only meteoric 
swarms, more or less closely packed. Vogel’s second result—the 
latest one—remains to be mentioned. His numerous photographs 
of the spectrum of the fine white star, Spica, or Alpha Virginis, 
showed a variation in the rate of its motion along the line of 
sight which was at first very perplexing. The observations 
seemed to be utterly discordant. But a closer examination 
makes it evident that everything can be explained on the as- 
sumption that this star is double like Algol, with a small and 
comparatively dark companion, not bright enough to show itself 
by its light, but heavy enough to draw its brilliant partner 
around in an orbit about six million miles in diameter, once in 
four days. The star Rigel, or Beta Orionis, gives indications of 
a similar motion; but the observations are not yet quite decisive. 

With this we close this very meager sketch of the present 
occupations of astronomers. Wide fields are opening before 
us, and we are constantly gaining new views of the immensity 
of the universe and the swift vivacity that prevails through 
all the measureless extent of suns and systems. It is useless 
to attempt a conjecture of the new discoveries which the next 
century, or the next decade even, may reveal. 

C. A. Young. 











PROTECTION AGAINST TORNADOES. 


THE weather of a place is generally the result of atmospheric 
conditions which are developed at a distance of several hundred 
miles, and are brought therefrom under the influence of cyclonic 
circulation. The rainy district of an area of low barometer, or 
cyclone, extends from 800 to 500 miles in front of its center of 
disturbance, and the immense atmospheric wave under the con- 
trol of this low area may have a major axis of 1,000 miles. One 
of the first things obse rved in practical meteorology is the natural 
division of atmospheric disturbances into general and local dis- 
turbances. The typical general storm is the area of low pressure, 
or cyclone, which is an area of warm, moist air and cloudy 
weather, with general rain or snow and high winds; the atmo- 
spheric pressure being below the normal, and the circulation of 
air tending spirally inward to the center. All cyclones agree in 
the two great features of wind-rotation around the center with a 
variable draught, and an upward and outward cireulation of the 
higher currents. The typical local storm is the tornado, which 
is the culmination of the most abnormal heat and vapor changes 
in the atmosphere. It is, therefore, natural that people should 
associate these violent storms with periods of extraordinary heat; 
but excessive heat gives rise to quite different results east and 
west of the 100th meridian. ‘To the westward, it means a dry, 
burning air and parched soil, with dust storms and small whirl- 
winds; to the eastward, it means a moist, oppressive air, and 
water-soaked soil, with thunder storms, hail storms, and torna- 
does. We see, therefore, that the violent local storm is not a 
product of heat alone, but the result of a combination of it with 
moisture, and of the presence of the latter to an abnormal degree. 
West of the 105th meridian the tornado does not occur. 

In order to trace intelligently the development of the tornado 
it will be necessary first to speak of the typical general storm— 
the cyclone. If all parts of the atmosphere had the same tem- 
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perature and the same state of moisture, then the forces of grav- 
ity and of pressure which act upon it would be everywhere the 
same, and the entire atmosphere would forever remain at rest. 
The atmosphere, however, is constantly in motion. As some 
parts of the earth are much warmer than others, and as air ex- 
pands and becomes rarer as its temperature increases, the specific 
gravity of air is not the same in all parts of the earth, and this 
inequality produces a system of winds. Such changes in humid- 
ity and temperature, on a grand scale, account for the largest 
wind systems on the globe; as, for example, the trades and 
monsoons. On a smaller scale, circumscribed by conditions of 
topography, they give rise to cyclones, the largest in area of 
ull atmospheric disturbances. In the cyclone, we have a 
vertical circulation, and an interchange of air between the in- 
terior and exterior parts, as in the case of the general cir- 
culation of the atmosphere; except that in the former the 
motion is toward the central part below and from it above, while 
in the general circulation it is toward the polar central region 
above and from it below, the central region in the case of 
the general circulation being colder than the surrounding parts, 
instead of warmer as in the cyclone. Cyclones may develop 
within the United States, but usually they enter this country 
from adjacent regions. The places of entry are the north 
Pacifie coast (Oregon and Washington), North Dakota, and the 
Gulf coast. From each of these quarters the cyclones approach 
with peculiar characteristics. Those entering the country over 
North Dakota are most frequently accompanied by tornadoes. 
Properly to understand the relation of the tornado to the 
cyclone, we must consider the cyclonic disturbances as divided 
into quadrants by two lines at right angles, one running north 
and south, and the other east and west. These quadrants have 
atmospheric characteristics which they maintain as long as the 
identity of the cyclone continues. The north-east quadrant is 
distinguished by great humidity, high winds, and heavy cloud 
formations—especially in the southern portion—together with 
precipitation. The south-east quadrant contains the maximum 
of heat and moisture; it is the region of all classes of local 
storms, especially of the tornado. The south-west quadrant is 
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marked by clearing weather, with dashes of rain in the eastern 
portion, falling temperature, and diminishing humidity. The 
north-west quadrant has the minimum of heat and moisture, 
general absence of clouds, and brisk, cold winds. As we picture 
these contrary conditions, we see the peculiar circumstances 
under which the tornadic region appears in the south-east quad- 
rant of the cyclone. Careful reflection shows us that this rela- 
tion is what might be expected from the fact that the tornado is 
a product of the extremes of heat and moisture. The extremes 
meet in the south-east and north-west quadrants, and along a 
line connecting the two regions the temperature and humidity 
gradients reach a maximum. As the cyclonic disturbance passes 
from west to east across the country, the relation of the quadrants 
remains undisturbed, and therefore the belt of the tornadic dis- 
turbance progresses eastward from its point of inception. The 
same tornado does not continue from State to State, but the pre- 
servation of similar conditions, in the dangerous octant of the 
cyclone, gives rise, successively, to tornadic germs. Cyclones 
with their major axes tending north-east and south-west are 
especially favorable to the development of tornadic conditions, 
because of the near approach of the south-east and north-west 
quadrants, and the consequent high gradients of temperature and 
moisture. A very slow movement of the cyclone in North 
Dakota will also develop a great amount of heat and moisture 
in the south-east quadrant, because of direct communication with 
the Gulf, where there is always an inexhaustible supply of these 
two elements. Avs before explained, the circulation of air in the 
cyclone is such as always to make the south-east quadrant the 
recipient of heat and moisture, which is the food of the cyclone, 
and without which it would soon dissipate. 

What are the immediate conditions which give rise to the 
tornado in that part of the cyclonic disturbance to which we 
have traced it? Where atmospheric equilibrium is violently 
disturbed, and the agitation covers but a very limited area, the 
centripetal force becomes much greater than in the case of 
cyclones. The gyrations are exceedingly rapid and very near 
the center; in fact, the violence is greatest at the center, and 
diminishes rapidly to the external parts of the disturbance, where 
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the gyrations cease altogether. The condition of tornado forma- 
tion in regard to heat, is simply that of unstable equilibrium for 
saturated air at the existing temperature. Another condition 
is that the air shall have a gyratory motion relative to some cen- 
tral point, arising from any cause whatever. In the unstable 
state, the lower strata of the atmosphere may burst up through 
the upper layers at any point where there may chance to exist 
some slight predetermining cause—which is never wanting—aris- 
ing from local conditions of temperature and moisture. When 
an upward motion of the atmosphere is started at any point, the 
air thus engaged is kept warmer, and therefore rarer, than the 
region of quiet a. immediately surrounding it; thus producing 
the sine qua non of unstable equilibrium—greater rate of decrease 
of temperature in the quiet air than in the mass of ascending air. 
The violent whirling motion which characterizes the tornado is 
dependent upon a pre-existing disturbed and gyrating state of the 
atmosphere, consequent upon pronounced cyclonic circulation. 
Of these two conditions, the unstable equilibrium is the most 
important, since it more rarely occurs than the other, which 
is scarcely ever so entirely absent as not to give some slight 
gyratory motion, becoming violent very near the center. The 
questions naturally occur, what plaves on the earth’s surface 
are best adapted to the development of tornadoes? and what is 
the time when conditions are most favorable to them? 

1. As to places; these are found in regions where warm, moist 
air begins to flow underneath a colder and dryer upper stratum 
that comes from another direction. This condition is followed 
shortly by an inversion of the air in the upper and lower strata, 
by which the colder, denser air finally replaces, at the earth’s 
surface, that which is warmer, lighter, and more humid. The 
first visible effect is the appearance, in the west and north-west, 
of a heavy and portentous bank of clouds, followed suddenly by 
a violent commotion on the face of the dense black mass, and 
by the rushing of adjacent clouds toward the center of disturbance, 
especially from the south-east, east, and north-east. The observer 
watching this aérial contest finds himself in a region of gentle, 
southerly, heated air currents. Quite frequently there is a dead 
calm, an oppressive heat, and an ominous silence; followed 
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almost immediately by the deadly swirl of the funnel-shaped 
cloud, and by the cold westerly blast in its wake, that has so 
many times chilled the victims in its path. 

2. As to time; the Summer season is most favorable for tor- 
nadoes, when the interior of the continent is warming, and the air 
of the lower strata is drawn, from lower latitudes, far up into the 
northern portions of the country, on the eastern side of the 
Rocky Mountains; the isothermal curve being deflected very 
decidedly toward the north. From this cause, the temperature of 
the lower strata of this region becomes much higher than that of 
the upper strata; and if this condition does not of itself induce 
the unstable state, it is readily accomplished by the addition of 
some small effect from another cause, such as extremely warm 
weather, in which the earth’s surface and the lower air become 
abnormally heated. The great moisture of the air in the south- 
erly winds is also favorable to the induction of the unstable state. 

General results of investigation based on reports for more than 
200 years may be summarized as follows: 1. Tornadoes generally 
accompany a low-pressure area, for the reason that the condition 
of unstable equilibrium necessary to the formation of a tornado 
is required in such an area also, at least in the cloud region. A 
hailstorm is an incipient tornado in the cloud region of a low-pres- 
sure area. 2. Tornadoes always occur in the south-east quadrant 
of a low-pressure area, and at distances, generally, of from 800 to 
500 miles from the center of it. 8. The progressive motion of 
tornadoes is to the north-east; from the fact that, as they always 
form in the south-east quadrant of an area of low barometer, they 
must come within and under the influence of the general drift of 
the atmosphere on that side of the area, which, according to the 
law of atmospheric circulation about the center of an area of low 
pressure, is always to the north-east. 4. As the low-pressure area 
progresses eastward, the region of country lying, on the average, 
about 350 miles to the south and east of the center of the general 
storm at any time, is the region within which tornadoes may be 
expected. 5. The tornado, with hardly an exception, occurs in 
the afternoon, just after the hottest part of the day. The time 
of greatest frequency is from 3:30 to 5 o’clock. 6. The tornado 
season includes March, April, May, June, July, August, and 
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September, but storms of this nature may occur in any part 
of the year. The months of greatest frequency, as deter- 
mined from a record of 208 years, are April, May, June, and 
July. The single month of greatest frequency is May, April fol- 
lowing nextin order. 7. The State in which the greatest number 
of tornadoes has occurred is Missouri, followed next in order by 
Kansas and Georgia. A record of more than 500 tornadoes and 
“windfalls” (¢.e., paths of tornadoes through forests) in Wisconsin, 
considerably exceeds the number in any other State; but little 
weight can be given this comparison, owing to the want of 
thorough investigation of the subject of windfalls in other States. 
8. From a careful investigation of the origin of tornadoes and 
their geographical distribution, there is every reason to believe 
that these storms were as frequent and violent two hundred 
years ago as now. Moreover, there appears to be no cause for 
any unusual change in the annual frequency of tornadoes for 
a like period to come. The Signal Service began its official 
record of tornadoes in 1871, but not until 1878 was much atten- 
tion paid to them. From the latter date, the following record is 
considered trustworthy : 


Storms | Storms 
Ea Saat eee eee ee ee eee G aS Sere eee oe 216 
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Rs os hu ira dain ho Se Ral eee 90 SNS bias iid ae eeewe Sieh weitere 121 
RS < ba wesee aahaxneewene eacee 167 DE cin eit ial cteew cadets aman 129 


On the basis of the above data, the average yearly occurrence of 
tornadoes is rated at about 146, which value has been very steady 
since 1886. Applying this constant to existing records, we have 
a grand total of 30,368 such storms from 1682 to 1889, inclu- 
sive, instead of the 2,690 tornadoes that were actually observed 
and reported. This would indicate a failure to report the occur- 
rence of about 27,678 tornadoes which have probably passed 
over portions of this country since 1682. A comparison of the 
number of tornadoes with the acreage of forests, by States, based 
upon the last census report, shows that forests have no percepti- 
ble influence in preventing the occurrence of tornadoes, or in 
assuaging their violence. 10. The width of the tornado’s path 
of destruction, as determined from the records of 90 years, varies 
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from 10 to 10,560 feet, the average being 1,369 feet. 11. The 
length of the tornado track varies from 300 yards to about 200 
miles, the average being 24.79 miles. 12. The velocity of 
progression of the tornado cloud varies from 7 to 100 miles per 
hour, the average being 44.11 miles. These extremes may often 
occur in different portions of the track of a single tornado. 18. 
The shortest time occupied by the tornado cloud in passing a 
given point varies from “an instant” to about 15 minutes, the 
average being about 70seconds. 14. The vortex wind velocities 
of the tornado cloud vary from 100 to 500 miles pér hour, as 
deduced from approximate measurements. Velocities of from 
800 to 1,000 miles per hour are extremes that have been re- 
ported, but the data are not reliable. 15. The cloud generated 
by the vortex assumes the form of a funnel, with the smallest 
end toward the earth. This explains the remarkable contraction 
of the storm's path. Upon reaching the earth’s surface, the vor- 
tex has four motions—the whirling or gyratory, always from right 
to left; the progressive, generally from some point in the south- 
west quadrant to some point in the north-east quadrant; the 
curvilinear; and the oscillatory. 

As regards protection to life in case of a tornado; its success- 
ful accomplishment depends upon the position and surroundings 
of the observer on the approach of the storm, the character of 
motion possessed by the tornado cloud at the time, the width of 
the path of the storm, and the velocity with which it is moving. 
The south side of the tornado’s path is the dangerous portion, 
and the north side is the safe one. If the cloud is moving to the 
north-east, then the line of escape is to the north-west; if to the 
east, then to the north. To one who stands facing the advancing 
cloud in the direct line of its approach, the safe side is always 
to the right. No structure that rises above the surface of the 
earth, however made, can wholly resist the violence of the 
tornado, and therefore no building is safe, as property, or as a 
resort to protect life. Under all circumstances, as a precaution 
against danger, whether in a building or in a cellar, people must 
refrain from taking a position in a north-east room, in a north- 
east corner, in an east room, or against an east wall. In the open 
country, one should never undertake to escape from a tornado 
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cloud without first making sure of the points of the compass, 
and being certain that the direction which he proposes to take 
is in a line at right angles to the path of the advancing cloud. 
There is always sufficient warning of the approach of the tor- 
nado; especially in the quick movement of detached clouds in 
the west and south-west toward a common center of disturbance, 
the oppressive heat, the death-like stillness of the air, and the 
distant roaring (an unusual sound) of the wind in the vortex of 
the tornado cloud. Sufficient time is given for escape if the 
warnings are promptly heeded. People should make every effort 
to retain full command of their senses on the approach of a tor- 
nado cloud, because safety largely depends upon acting judi- 
ciously as well as quickly. W hen trying to escape from a tor- 
nado, never ran to the north-east, east, or south-east. Never take 
refuge in a forest or a grove of trees, or near any object that 


may be overturned by the wind. A frame building is safer 


than one built of brick or stone. The former is more elastic and 
holds together longer; the latter goes down in the first crash, 
and the débris is whirled into a heap in the center of the founda- 
tion. ‘This is especially the case where a brick or stone building 
stands alone; yet even in a block of buildings, where one struc- 
ture supports another, this additional resistance to the force of 
the wind is wholly incapable of preventing destruction. <A not- 
able case in point was the tornado of August 3, 1885, at Camden, 
N. J., where solid rows of houses were terribly shattered. In the 
tornado of June 17, 1882, at Grinnell, Iowa, three large college 
buildings, in line east and west and within a few feet of each 
other, were razed to the ground in rapid succession, and a 
freight train, standing on the track near the last building, was 
overturned. Previous.to reaching these buildings the tornado 
had practically destroyed the town and had killed more than 
100 people. It carried death and destruction over the land for 
40 miles beyond the town. 

In any event, the brick or stone building is the most danger- 
ous, because it so readily crumbles and separates into falling 
masses. Ina frame structure the cellar is the safest place, but 
in a brick or stone building it is the most perilous. In the 


former case the débris is carried away from the foundation, while 
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in the latter instance the cellar is filled with it. The tornado 
cave offers absolute security to life and limb, and no means of 
protection can replace it for that purpose. This retreat may be 
constructed as a cellar cave or as adug-out. In the former case, 
an excavation is made in the west wall of the cellar, on a level 
with the floor, and is carried underground a distance sufficient 
to provide comfortable quarters for those who purpose to 
occupy the cave. The overhanging earth must be supported 
by heavy timbers, and then arched over with masonry of brick 
or stone. This extra precaution concerning the roof is neces- 
sary to provide against any serious damage to it by falling tim- 
bers or heavy masses of débris. The excavation is made into the 
west wall, because the storm, always approaching from the west, 
will carry the débris away from that side. The dug-out is a 
tornado cave not necessarily connected with any building. All 
houses are not furnished with cellars, and, moreover, a tornado 
cave is sometimes required where there are no buildings, or at 
least where they are not so situated as to make connection with 
the cave practicable. While the tornado cave offers absolute 
security to life, if the opportunity to enjoy its protection is avail- 
able, there will always be many cases where people, from the 
exigencies of business or pleasure, are unable to secure such 
measures of safety, and must take their chances during the rag- 
ing of the elements. In such instances, people should be pro- 
vided with tornado accident-insurance policies. Provision for 
this sort of protection can be made as well in the case of torna- 
does as in that of railway disasters. Ifa proposed trip involves 
the probable danger of encountering a tornado, arrangements can 
be made to secure an accident policy for that hazard. 

As regards protection to property; no building can be made 
sufficiently large, strong, high, or low to resist the force of the 
tornado’s vortex. There is no changing the path of the tornado 
by the employment of explosives, or by any artificial barrier. 
To contemplate the dispersion of the cloud by the use of any elec- 
trical contrivance is also idle. AJ] buildings should be constructed 
as would be done without the knowledge of the tornado, and 
then protected by legitimate insurance. From a business point 
of view, and as affecting the question of life and property, the 
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tornado must be considered one of nature’s agencies for destruc- 
tion, to be carefully watched and forever provided against. Pro- 
tection against such forces must be accomplished by organized 
capital, the safety of one being assured by the legitimate and 
successful codperation of many. The writer strongly advocated 
this method of protection during his tornado investigations in 
the West in 1879, and now several million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty are thus insured every year. 

To forecast successfully the time and place of any atmo- 
spheric phenomenon is a difficult matter; and it may be stated, 
generally, that the measure of such success will vary, within cer- 
tain limits, according to the area of country under the influence of 
the particular disturbance. The smaller the area, the more diffi- 
cult the forecast becomes. There are many elements in this 
problem that render it an extremely complicated one, except 
under the most favorable circumstances, if great accuracy of 
results is demanded. It is well known that the tornado has 
the most circumscribed area of all storms, while its violence has 
no equal in the entire range of meteorological phenomena. A 
large amount of field work and instrumental and general obser- 
vation, extending over many years, and relating to the conditions 
of formation of this peculiar class of storms in every part of the 
country where they were found to occur, was necessary as a 
foundation upon which to base investigations as to their origin, 
their mode of development, and the means of forecasting them. 
The writer began this work, in addition to other duties, in 1879, 
under the direction of the chief signal officer of the army, and he is 
still in charge of it. The results may be summarized as follows: 
ee Tornadoes generally occur at a certain time of day and 
move in a certain direction. 2. They are commonly preceded 
by certain conditions of wind direction and velocity, by certain 
humidity conditions, and by a certain gradient of temperature. 
3. They generally are formed in connection with a well-defined 
area of low pressure, of certain form and trend, in its south-east 
quadrant, and at a certain distance from its center. 4. They 
usually occur in certain regions of the country and in certain 
months of the year. 5. They generally take place under certain 


conditions of cloud formation and appearance. 6. They tend to 
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form in groups, having parallel paths of progression within a few 
miles of one another. 

With these data thoroughly understood, and with the capabil- 
ity of applying them on the daily synoptic chart of the weather, 
tornado forecasts are practicable, and experimental work in this 
direction has proved satisfactory. The writer is of the opinion 
that the forecasting of conditions favorable to the development 
of tornadoes, and the designation of the quadrant of a State 
where such conditions will give rise to local signs on which the 
inhabitants of that section can rely, is entirely feasible. A quad- 
rant of a State, especially a large State, may seem a very exten- 
sive area to cover with a single tornado prediction; but the fact 
must not be overlooked that where the conditions are favor- 
able for tornadoes, local storms, having various degrees of tor- 
nado violence, the development of which it is very important to 
herald, occur here and there over a large section of country; 
as, for example, in the case of the eighteen tornadoes which 
moved in parallel paths from south-west to north-east, in the 
vicinity of Louisville, Kentucky, on March 28, 1890. In ad- 
dition to the tornadoes, the country was swept by violent storms 
of hail and straight winds. The scheme, therefore, of local 
storm predictions for State quadrants appears to possess peculiar 
elements of success. While, of course, the area of these quad- 
rants is quite variable, yet such a division possesses the de- 
cided advantages of definiteness, familiarity to the people who 
are interested, and brevity of expression in rendering a concise 
dispatch. The local signs of tornado development are certain, 
easily observed, and well-defined. With the people properly in- 
formed concerning these indications, the forecast of conditions 
favorable for violent local storms and tornadoes, issued from 
some central meteorological office, would supplement the local 
signs with beneficial results. 

Failures in the official predictions would not only bring out 
more distinctly the importance and reliability of local signs—thus 
creating an interest in their careful observance—but would tend 
to obviate serious results in the case of imperfect forecasts. In 
order that the public may receive the greatest benefit from the 
forecasts of violent local storms, it is imperative that they obtain 
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a satisfactory knowledge of local signs of tornado development. 


The paths of tornadoes are so circumscribed that it is impossible 
to designate in the forecast the precise strip of country over 
which any one will pass. This would involve naming a certain 
portion of a certain person’s farm, or a certain part of a certain 
square in a city. When the forecast is made to apply to the 
quadrant of a State, or—if the area is very large—a certain por- 
tion of that quadrant, then the people living within that section 
must determine from the local signs, which are indisputable and 
invariable, the probable course of the tornadoes or other 
violent local storms which may occur. This method of study 
and forecast removes, in a large degree, the hazard of creat- 
ing unnecessary fear by announcing the probable approach of 
tornadoes. People must know how to interpret this forecast 
by an application of their knowledge of local weather signs. By 
these signs they can determine their individual relation to the 
danger; and such knowledge will give them confidence and judg- 
ment, enabling them to avoid undue excitement and alarm, which 
might seriously interfere with the comfort and business interests 
of a community. The general weather signs on which the 
official forecast is based cannot be observed by the public, as they 
are necessarily developed only on the synoptic weather chart. 
The general signs are observed far in advance of the local signs, 
and therefore the latter cannot take the place of the official fore- 


cast as a signal warning of danger. 


JOHN P. FINLEY. 
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Is the married woman a morally responsible being? This 


question may sound rather startling, but incidents and experi- 
ences which have come under the notice of the writer within the 
past few years seem to warrant it. Reference is now made 
to the amount of deceit, fraud, and double-dealing which grow 
out of the administration of the family finances; and to the 
uncertain, strange, and anomalous position which, in so many 
households in the United States, the wife holds in relation to the 
domestic treasury. The time has come when this matter appears 
to demand a full and serious consideration. Too many thought- 
ful people have begun to think about it to allow that it should be 
lightly set aside, or simply pushed into the “ woman’s rights ”’ 
agitation, there to be passed over with contempt by the oppo- 
nents of that cause. It is a far-reaching question of ethics, and 
underlies the moral foundation of all human society—the preser- 
vation of the home. Not only is it of importance to the men 
and women of to-day, but it affects the lives of those yet unborn. 

In one of her lectures a short time ago, Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards read a translation of a marriage contract drawn up in 
Egypt during the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. In this docu- 
ment it was stipulated that the future bride was to receive from 
her betrothed a certain amount for “dress money,” and another 
sum each month for “pocket money,” during the year of be- 
trothal. At marriage, the wife was to assume entire control 
of all her husband's property. This is only one of many such 
contracts which are now in existence, and which go to prove 
that this was the usual method of administering the domestic 
finances after marriage in the ancient kingdom of the Pharaohs. 
Such an extreme state of affairs, which gives to either the 
man or the woman entire control of the finances, is, of course, 
not to be recommended. It is simply cited to show that at one 


time women were considered superior in ability to men in 
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business matters, and that the Moslem conquest, which reduced 
them to slaves, is paralleled in Christian countries of this later 
time. To-day the bridegroom says reverently in the solemn 
ceremony of the church, “ With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow;”’ but he means not one word of this, and the bride 
knows that he does not. 

Men who are rated as honorable, upright citizens, dealing 
justly with their fellow men, will, when a question of money 
comes up, treat their wives, the mothers of their children, with 
less honesty than they do the tax assessor, and with much less 
consideration than they do their office boys. The children, when 
not granted a certain weekly allowance, are “tipped” occasion- 
ally; but nothing goes to the wife without some haggling, du- 
plicity, or humiliation on her part. Let it be understood that 
reference is made solely to the pitiable state of things which so 
widely prevails in the disbursing of money in the household, 
and to the wife’s private purse. Here are a few instances which, 
with a single exception, have been found in one small city. 

A woman—call her Mrs. White 





who lives in good style in 
a fashionable street, is allowed no money by her husband from 
one week’s end to another. Mr. White does all the ordering of 
supplies for the household. For small needs, which he has over- 
looked, there is a credit book which Mrs. White sends to the 
grocer; and in this book all purchases are charged. When any 
article of dry goods is required, Mrs. White makes a tour of the 
stores, and brings back samples of what she considers the best 
goods at the lowest prices, for the inspection of her lord. She is 
credited by that gentleman with sufficient brains and discrimin- 
ative powers to be capable of this. The samples having been 
submitted to Mr. White, he makes his selection, goes to the 
store, and purchases the goods. The residence being a long dis- 
tance from the shopping center, Mrs. White is given a street car 
ticket—only one, as she is expected to walk one way. Mr. 
White always walks, and thinks she ought to have the exercise. 
When the time comes for giving the children a birthday or 
Christmas gift, she is restricted to one or two shops, on account 
of the credit system, or else she has to send pater familias, who 
is not always in the humor. As to giving him a present, that 
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is, of course, out of the question. Ile deserves none, certainly ; 
but the wifely heart that can remain true and tender, with some- 
thing of the old affection left, to a tyrant of this description, still 
longs to make some outward manifestation of that love. She must 
either renounce her desire or resort to prevarication or theft. 
Perhaps she goes through his pockets at night. The recording 
angel would doubtless drop a tearand blot out the sin, if she did. 
The standard jokes about these feminine robberies of pockets, 
which some men are wont to relate with such relish, are quite 
enough to make one look with suspicion upon the one who has 
been robbed, unless one happens to be sure that the wife is a 
hopeless spendthrift. 

The argument may be raised that Mr. White is an exception 
—an unusually stingy man. But Mr. White is not parsimonious 
in anything but in his dealings with his wife. His house is 
handsomely furnished, his family is well clothed and fed, and he 
gives, not lavishly, but judiciously. He simply considers his 
wife entirely irresponsible in the handling of money, and he as- 
sumes this without ever having given her an opportunity to 
prove the contrary. 

Another case is that of Mrs. Brown. For twenty years she 
had been a faithful wife and mother, a prudent housekeeper, and 
a woman much loved and respected by her friends. Mr. Brown 
was rated as a prosperous business man, and as generous as most 
men, when called upon to give. But all this time Mrs. Brown 
had no money that she could call her own. The credit system 
prevailed, and if by any unusual means a piece of money passed 
into her unaccustomed palm, it had to be scrupulously accounted 
for to the chancellor of the domestic exchequer. She was a 
long-suffering woman, but her soul had chafed and worn against 
the yoke till it was sick and sore. Still, she had too much self- 
respect, even under these degrading conditions, to wheedle, lie, 
or descend to small deceptions to gain her ends, and she abhorred 
a “scene” as much as any man living. So the little gift she 
felt like sending to a friend, the few flowers for an invalid, the 
bit of damask to cover a chair seat, or the small surprise for the 
children had to be passed by with sometimes a rising lump in 


her throat, which even at times developed into “a good ery” in 
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private. Still, she made no remonstrance. She was proud in a cer- 
tuin way, and she believed the existing state of things irrevocable. 

gut Mrs. Brown had a son nearing his majority, who loved 
his mother, and who noted with the watchful eye of affection the 
humiliation to which she was subjected; and his soul rose up in 
rebellion against the lord of the household. He went bi idly to his 
father and said that if his mother were not allowed at least the 
wages of a servant, he would leave the house, and try out of his 
small earnings to give her something every week, so that she 
need not feel like a pauper ora slave. “Slave!” broke in the 
father, aghast at the word. “ Well, sir,” answered the intrepid 
youth, “what else is she, except in the name? She is well 
clothed, well fed, well housed, and well treated; so are a great 
many other slaves. But nearly all independence of action, in 
these days, is grounded on the possession of a greater or less 
amount of the circulating medium. Of this she has nothing. 
Her life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness are utterly and entirely 
under your control. She is your housekeeper, cook, housemaid, 
and seamstress, but you do not allow her even the wages of an 
under servant.” ‘“ You must remember, sir, that your father is 
not rich,” replied the irate parent. “Does not your mother 
have all that a reasonable woman can ask for?” ‘No, sir, she 


does not. A reasonable woman wants the freedom and self- 


respect of occasionally having a dollar that she feels is by right 


hers to do what she pleases with. Do you suppose you would 
( 


like to give some one an exact account of every cigar or glass of 
beer you buy?” “ Well, that is an altogether different thing,” 
answered Mr. Brown, with a very superior air to make up for his 
entire lack of logic. Young Brown might have quoted the well- 
known saying that “the bearings of this observation lays in the 
application on it’’; but he was too deeply and terribly in earnest 
to have any relish for sarcasm, so he said: “It is not a different 
thing, when it comes to the right or the justice of the matter. 
Mother is entitled to something—something in money that she 
ean call her own. It_makes me ashamed, if it does not you. 
She is not a child; she has reason and judgment, and she will 
not waste what she gets. Give her three dollars a week, if 
you cannot any more.” “What!” exclaimed the father in 
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horror, “ pay your mother, as I would a servant!” “It is bet- 
ter to be a servant than a slave, any day; it is more honorable,” 
was the laconic response. “It is outrageous!” stormed Brown. 
“Think it over,” said young Brown. And he did, and Mrs. 
Brown received the allowance. She was so happy over it that 
she felt as if she had entered a new life, full of liberty and 
tremendous possibilities. She looked happy, too, and ten years 
younger. Her heart was made light in, being able to send the 
little gift to a friend, or the flowers to an invalid. She even 
bought, now and then, a small piece of furniture for the house, 
or a dainty etching that pleased her artistic eye; or she took one 
of the girls to a lecture or a matinee—all out of that small three 
dollars a week. Yes, she was rich, because there lay in her power 
something of the independence which ought by the Constitu- 
tion to belong to every creature born under the American flag. 
Mrs. Gray, under the same system which Mrs. White had 
suffered from for twenty years, took a different course. She 
adopted a systematic policy of deceit and fraud toward her hus- 
band, and, though she is now a grandmother, she continues it still. 
She is a charitably-disposed woman, and when she wants to give 
a little money to help buy a stove for a poor family, or to assist 
some sick or starving creature to pay his rent, she tells her hus- 
band that the flour is out, or that the sugar is low, and so gets the 
needful amount. She is a strict church member, and probably 
under no other circumstance would tell a falsehood; but the one 
of all others whom she has solemnly sworn to love and honor, she 
cheats and deceives as she does no one else. And he, bound by 


a like oath to his wife, is, in a way, guilty of less consideration 


for her than for the woman who scrubs his office, forcing her to 


a course which is a moral degradation, and which can but per- 
petuate itself in the mental tendencies of his children. 

A young married woman, who needed money to buy the 
wardrobe of the child whose little heart had begun to beat under 
her own, was given a sum of money not nearly adequate to the 
purchase of an extremely modest outfit. The young husband 
kept his private yacht and bought unlimited Havanas, but the 
poor little expectant mother looked with wistful face on the few 
yards of snowy lawn and dainty lace that she wanted so much, 
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and turned away with tears shining in her eyes. A motherly 
old lady who had held the young husband on her knee when he 
was a small boy, went to him and bluntly asked, “ Do you want 
your child to be a thief?” “What do you mean?” gasped the 
astonished man. “I mean that it will be, as sure as fate, if you 
continue treating your wife in this way. If you do not give her 
what she needs to buy the child’s wardrobe, and she goes on long- 
ing to lay her hands on all the flannel or cambric she sees on a 
counter, that child will steal everything he can get hold of, and 
get into state prison before he is twenty-one.” The young man 
said that he supposed he had given his wife a sufficient amount, 
and made light of the old lady’s prognostications, but never- 
theless gave the little woman the necessary money that day. 

The effect on the unborn child of certain emotions experi- 
enced by the mother, can no longer be relegated to the vagaries 
of old wives’ tales, since scientists are everywhere establishing 
its truth. If the mother has a strong temptation to steal, 
even though she does not do so, the child’s force of resistance 
may be so weak as to give way before the temptation. If the 
mother does actually commit theft, the child, unless the re- 
sisting powers are unusually developed, will be still more likely 
to be a thief. The polite term is “ kleptomania,” but as this is 
regulated by the social condition of the offender, it is not used 
in a plain statement of the facts. A lady in good standing saw 
her son led off to serve a sentence in prison. As she turned 
sorrowfully away, she said to a friend: “ Before he was born, I 
wanted a little embroidered blanket that especially pleased me. 
[ knew we could very well afford it, but my husband thought 
otherwise. I could not get over thinking of it, though, and 
one night I took the money from his pockets and bought it. 
Just as soon as my boy began to take things that did not belong 
to him, I knew, O God! [with a burst of sobs] I knew what I 
had done.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to cite further instances of this sort. 
The papers are full of stories of women who get their milliners 
to send in a bill for forty dollars, instead of thirty, the real price, 
in order to take the extra ten to themselves; of those who over- 


tax their tired eyes and exhausted bodies by taking in sewing 
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without their husbands’ knowledge; and of the farmers’ wives 
who smuggle apples and eggs into town in order to get a few 
dollars that they can call their own. 

What are the facts to be deduced from all this? First, that 
this system of regarding the wife as financially and morally irre- 
sponsible, is a serious evil, to be looked squarely in the face 
and honestly dealt with. The mother who is obliged to lie 
and steal in order to possess any money of her own, will, in all 
probability, be the mother of criminals. They may never 
see the interior of a prison, but they will be criminals in their 
dealings with theirfellow men. At the best, they will have very 
vague ideas of moral responsibility. The woman who has no 
knowledge of her husband’s financial interests; who, instead of 
being his confidential partner, is his pensioner; will, if she gets 
the opportunity, in nine cases out of ten, ruin him through her 
ignorance. A vague, unknown pile of money, from which you 
can filch by wheedling or cheating, is so shadowy in its outlines 
as to be well-nigh inexhaustible. Like a corporation, it has no 
soul, and is to be taken advantage of as much as possible. 

If the widow of a man who has treated her as a totally irre- 
sponsible being is left penniless, perhaps with children to support, 
she becomes, in many instances, an object of charity. In some 
cases she develops unusual business abilities, but she has to 
starve herself and her children while she is rectifying mistakes, 
and learning by experience certain things which should have 
been a part of her daily life as soon as she became a wife. 
Young women who are self-reliant and earn good salaries often 
shrink from marriage, because they cannot bear to be so depend- 
ent. There ought to be no grounds for this fear; and with 
many delicate-minded, broad-souled, deep-thinking men there are 
none, because to such a man the wife is an equal sharer in all 
things, in his purse as well as in his heart. Still, one cannot 
blame independent women for hesitating before they take a leap 
in the dark. 

The methods employed by women in raising money for 
churches and charities, are continually the subject of satire and 
condemnation by the other sex. Why will they persist in these 
methods? The better to illustrate, it is necessary once more to 


wr 
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employ anecdote. “ Why in the world will women go on getting 
up these tiresome church fairs and festivals?’’ asked a gentle- 
man a short time since. “They use up valuable time and wear 
themselves out in making things, and then they go and buy the 
same things back. Why do they not just put their names down 
for a certain amount of money, and let it go at that?” If this 
gentleman had been at the sewing society the next day, he 
might have heard the answer to his question. His wife pledged 
herself to furnish for the coming festival a certain number of tea 
biscuits, a large cake, several pounds of coffee, and other articles. 
‘You know,” she said to a friend, “one can send these things 
ut of the house just as well as not, but if I were to ask my hus- 

h 


band to give the money, he might open 
‘ Lt 


lis eyes a little.” This 
sentiment was the underlying reason why nearly every woman 
there pledged provisions and cooked dishes instead of money. 
When the time came, their lords could do nothing less than to 
come down to the church parlors, take supper, and pay for the 
coffee, chicken-salad, and cake which had come out of their own 
iaraers. Each one paid five or SIX times the value of his supper 
in the provisions furnished, and gave his wife’s time and vital 
energies into the bargain. But he was still blissfully uncon- 
scious of how much he contributed to that church debt, and 
asked the same question before the next festival. 

‘But I would rather be deceived than bullied by my wife,” 


sal l a gentleman the other cay. li would seem that when either 


course is netessary the financial part of our marriage customs 
needs reform. What is the remedy? One method would be 


? 


the granting to the wife of a stated weekly or monthly allow- 
ance, for the household and other uses, 1N proportion to the 
income of the husband. To the man who says, “ But I cannot 


avy my wife like a servant,” the answer must be, Certainly not. 


1 
She is a partner, and as such is entitled to a share in the 


lividends. To the end that she may make the best use of such 

moneys, she should know what she is to expect each week. 

Is she so extravagant that you are in danger of ruin? Well, 

then, there must be found a remedy, just as there should be 

when the man ruins his family by extravagance. In the latter 

case there is no restraining power in the hands of the wife. Un- 
NS 
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doubtedly the ideal remedy is perfect trust, confidence, and a 
higher moral development, for both men and women; but while 
mankind is moving steadily on to this, the weaker must not be 
always going to the wall for the lack of a protecting hand. 

No woman ought to marry without having some understand- 
ing with her future husband on this point. She need not take 
pencil and paper and make him set down the exact figures of her 
weekly allowance, but she should let him understand that she 
expects one. This will sound horribly sordid to the blissful 
young creature who is wrapped up in the contemplated orange 
blossoms and the light which shines in her darling’s eyes; but 
the orange blossoms will be laid aside, and, alas! occasionally 
the light of his smile, and hard facts are sure to bob up in the 
housekeeping. Any young girl should beware of the man who 
considers women irresponsible creatures; for no matter how 
tender and considerate the master may be, no enlightened human 
being is happy as a slave. If she has enough to eat, to drink, 
and to wear, her soul will be dwarfed till not enough is left to 
pay for the saving; or else, if she be like Nora in the “ Doll’s 
House,”’ some day she will rise up and say, “I must go away 
and find myself.” 

ALICE E. IvEs. 








MATRIMONY AND THE 





STATE. 


ONE of the most needed, as it is one of the most difficult, of 
all reforms is that which aims at having the state mind its own 
business. This includes two things—letting alone what is not 
its business, and really minding what is. In the light of legal 
history, one of the most curious things is the still-surviving 
popular faith in mere laws as means for preventing evil and ac- 
complishing good. The statute books of even our young country 
are chiefly old lumber rooms. But, beyond this, and more mis- 
chievous still, is the fact that the state is continually legislating 
concerning things that are beyond the limits not only of its right- 
ful, but even of its possible, jurisdiction. Many of its attempts 
are as impracticable as would bea legal interference with the 
force of gravity. Should Congress enact laws concerning things 
in India, all the world would smile. But not our country only, 
nearly all countries, are still passing laws that imply a claim of 
jurisdiction over other worlds and other states of éxistence. 
They are passing laws that attempt to deal with inner conditions 
of consciousness—with metaphysical subtleties, over which phil- 
osophers and ecclesiastics are still wrangling. People want laws 
passed not only for the protection of life and property and for 
securing good conduct here and now, but they want laws the 
causes of which are supposed to come from other worlds, and for 
ends which issue only in other worlds. In brief, they are con- 
tinually confounding the functions of the priest, the preacher, the 
philosopher, or the metaphysican with those of the legislator. 

Unreasonable as this may be, the causes of it are easily traced. 
Originally, all governments were theocracies. The gods were 
but supernatural chiefs, clothed by superstitious imaginations 
with unknown and therefore awful powers. Whether their 
representative were priest or king, their supposed will super- 
seded all other considerations. Even now, it is only here and 
there, and very slowly, that any of the nations are beginning to 
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put considerations of human well-being in place of barbaric tradi- 
tions of assumed authorities. Perhaps the larger part of all the 
government of the past has been dictated by considerations sup- 
posed to emanate from other worlds and issue in them. And 
precisely this part of all government has always been the most 
cruel and the most unjust. 

We are slowly reaching a point at last where the most civil- 
ized peoples are beginning to see, with at least partial clearness, 
that the functions of the state should be limited to the practical 
matters of conduct in this life, and to their bearing on the liber- 
ties and rights of men as citizens. The philosophers may reason 
of ethical origins and principles, and of supersensual sanctions. 
The metaphysicians may speculate as to transcendental causes and 
results. Theologians may theorize as to what was in “ the mind 
of God,” of which actual facts are only a partial expression 
For my present purpose, I question neither the right nor the 
wisdom of these things. But the point I wish to make is this, 
that, whether false or true, these things simply do not concern 
the state as such. 

We are now realy to appreciate the p ‘int to which all this 
introduction has been leading, and which is of the most vital 
importance to a wise and just handling of the question of divorce. 
So vital is it, that a fair and adequate treatment of the subject is 
simply impossible so long as it is left out of account. Yet, 
though this is so, in none of the recent voluminous discussions 
of the question that I have seen has it been even alluded to. 
Most of the writers whose articles I have read go to work—from 
their different points of view, and with their different “ authori- 
ties” in mind—to discover the “true idea of marriage.” And 
they seem to think that when they have settled that, it is the 
state’s duty straightway to embody it in law and enforce it with 
all the power at its disposal. All this is naively assumed, as 
though it were a matter of course. And yet I venture humbly 
to submit that the true idea of marriage is simply none of tly 
state’s business. 

Is marriage a sacrament to violate which provokes the wrath 
of God and endangers the soul’s prospects for the next world? 
Let those who think so teach their belief and persuade as many 
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as they can to agree with them. The state will not interfere 
with them while they do it. But, on the other hand, the state, 
as such, can know nothing of any mystic or supernatural secrets 
of this sort, nor is it the state’s affair whether men and women 
endanger their souls or not. Is marriage a pre-ordained union 
of souls? Perhaps so, though the fact, if it is one, is often 
a good deal disguised to ordinary human vision. But, in any 
case, this is a matter of private persuasion, and not one for 
public assumption and enforcement. The question whether the 
Bible is a supernatural authority on the subject is not one for the 
state to settle. The state is neither theological critic nor arbiter. 

What, then, is the limit of legal authority in this matter ? 
Perhaps I personally may have as poetic, as sentimental, as lofty 
ideas as to the holiness and transcendence of love as anybody in 
the world. But that is not the question. The state is not a poet, 
or a sentimentalist, or a dreamer as to what is transcendental 
or holy. To the state, then, marriage is a civil contract between 
amanandawoman. It can be nothing else or more than that. 
And the only interest of the state, as state, is that all the rights 
and duties involved ina civil contract shall be maintained, to 
the end of public order. The moment that it attempts anything 
beyond this, it is a trespasser on personal rights, and works only 
mischief. It is hardly matter for dispute that those who have 
claimed to be acting for God, in political matters, have been 
authors of cruelty and injustice. Mr. Gladstone, pietistic though 
he sometimes is, claims only to be working for the good of man. 
Civilization tends both to modesty and kindliness. 

Most writers on “divorce reform ” assume that the one great 
end to be aimed at is to prevent divorce by any and all means. 
Their highest, their one ideal, seems to be to keep people tied to- 
gether without regard to consequences. Grant that the ideal is 
that set forth by Tennyson in the poem of Arthur: 


‘*He loved one only and he clave to her.” 


sut it is not a question of the ideal. It is as to what the 
state has a right to do under present actual conditions. Men 
should seek the ideal in all departments of life, not in marriage 


only. But should the state decide what that ideal is, and en- 
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force it always by pains and penalties? Is this not rather a 
matter for school and church and individual striving ? It is not 
the right and duty of the state to force people either to marry 
or to stay married. Neither of these is the end, so far as state 
jurisdiction is concerned. It is for the state simply to guard the 
rights of the individual parties to this contract, precisely as in 
the case of any other. 

But, instead of discussing the civil individual rights and 
duties involved, most of those who write on the subject bend all 
their energies simply to the discovery of ways for preventing 
divorce, without troubling themselves much as to what is to be- 
come of the parties involved. \ To this end, the cry has been for 
several years for United States interference by means of uniform 
marriage laws throughout the country, the assumption being that 
people troop back and forth from one State to another and get 
divorces for causes which would not be sufficient in their own 
States. But all this has been effectually disposed of by the 
recent masterly report of the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the United 
States commissioner of labor. He has shown that more than 
80 per cent. of all divorces are procured in the States in which 
the couples were married.) As regards the remaining 20 per 
cent., the parties in very many instances had immigrated to 
other States after marriage and become lona-fide residents, with 
no thought of divorce. So that the number of those proved 
to have gone to other States for the purpose of securing di- 
vorces is probably much less then 10 per cent. of the whole. It 
is apparent, then, that uniform laws can no longer be looked 
upon as a panacea. One recent writer argues that if only people 
could be wisely married in the first place, there would be 
a much smaller number of divorces. Doubtless. It requires no 
uncommon gift of insight to perceive that. But his proposed 
method for getting people wisely married is only ludicrous. It 
would be terribly serious if any nation were foolish enough to 
adopt it. He suggests a state commission before which the 
candidates shall appear, and which shall have power to decide 
whether they shall marry or not. The state, everlastingly the 
state, as a sort of inexhaustible fountain of wisdom! Whao is the 
state? It is certain people I choose to elect to serve me tempo- 
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rarily in certain capacities that suit my convenience. I am not 
wise enough to select the right woman for a wife, but I am 
wise enough to choose another man to do it for me! 

¢ Let us consider a little in detail the real function of the state 
in this matter of marriage and divorce. The most important 
things in life the state can never touch. Its machinery is too 
clumsy to reach them. For example, I owe one of my brother 
men fifty dollars. If a legal contract exists, the state can make 
me pay this debt—provided I have the means. But suppose 
I hate this man. So far as our real welfare is concerned, this 
may be a much more important matter than the fifty dollars. 
But the state cannot deal with it. It has no instruments for in- 
vestigating or healing conditions of the soul. So it is with mar- 
riage. The government cannot find out whether or not I love 
my wife; and if it could, it could do nothing to correct the state 
of mind it might discover. Whether it is a money contract or a 
marriage contract, all the state can do is to try to guard the 
rights and duties involved, so far as they are manifested in overt 
acts. All the more important things connected with married 
life, so far as the happiness pr the higher life of the man and the 
woman are concerned—these no state ever yet devised or dreamed 
of can touch. It works only mischief when it tries to touch 
them. These are the province of morals and religion. 

Personal rights and duties, then (so far as they issue in 
actions of which the state may rightfully take account), and 
social order—these constitute the range of state jurisdiction. 
The rights of individuals are limited only by the equal rights of 
other individuals and by considerations of social welfare. If it 
is absolutely essential to the existence and general welfare of 
society that divorce and re-marriage should never be permitted 
for any reason whatsoever, then that settles it once for all. But 
if any exceptions are ever to be made, then, in the light of the 
principles already set forth, the question becomes a matter for 
practical settlement in each individual case. Such a necessity 
as that alluded to has never been proved to exist. Let us then 
apply the principles stated to some practical cases, and see what 
results are arrived at. 

1. A man and a woman marry. They have no children, so 
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it is only a question of themselves and society. After a time, 
what they mistook for love cools into indifference or sours into 
aversion. They agree that they would be happier and better 
off apart. Undoubtedly there are cases where, by waiting, they 
would find that they could get along at least comfortably to- 
gether. And, if separation were too easy, they might part 
hastily as well as marry hastily. But let it be a case where there 
is no likelihood of happiness for either. Shall the state compel 
such a couple to remain bound to each other for life? If so, why? 
For the sake of their souls ? But the state has no business with 
this or any similar consideration. For the sake of their own good 
in this world, then? But, so far as any one can see, their own 
good demands separation. They can do better work and will 
I ppy. Each of then 


might be happy with somebody else. For the sake of society, 


likely to lead better lives if they are ha 


But what possible secaat: has society in having two of 


. . : ; : 
ers miserable, less capable of doing their best work, 


“} 
1») 


and under constant temptation to be immoral? 


2. Change he case a little. The man has ceased to love his 
wife, but she loves him still and as much as ever. What the 


rT) - bee 1 + . ] 1- 4 = - 1] 
ihe contract Was mutual. It should take two to break as well 
as to make 1t. he man voluntarily assumed the respons1lo1lity 
of his wife’s happiness, as. well as her general well-being. Her 


. happiness is as ll nportal 1tas hisown. He has no 
fice her to himse] 

» 11 ] rr’ 

o. Change the case again. They have ceased to 
* 1 a ] at al rae 
ildren. [his alters the whole situa- 
vee 
They have 

a,c. 


9 and two th 


her, but they have c¢ 
tion. New rights and duties appear 


9 I 
dren into the world 





brought these chi . 
have no right to do. First, they must not neglect or injure 
the children for the sake of their own, greater happiness in the 
marriage relation; secondly, they have no right to shift the 
responsibility of their care and traini1 g on to any other individ- 
uals or on to the public. Still, it may sometimes be true that 
the worst thing that can happen to children is to be brou cht up 
in the — of the discord and wrangling of an unhappy hom« 

Should the farents separate, still caring for the children, together 
or separately, it is undoubtedly true that it would be better for 


the chiiaren in some inst: 
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4. Change the case once more. Every one who is engaged 
in works of charity or practical reform finds cases like this. The 
husband isa drunkard. Not only does he fail to support his 
wife and children, he is even a burden. He appropriates and 
uses money that his wife and children earn. He surrounds them 
ation. His personal influence 
1 wife and children be tied for 
life to a burden like this ? To what end? He is not benefited. 
It would be better for him if he were put where he would be 


1 
with an air of squalor and degrad: 
is depressing and polluting. Shal 

] 


compelled to earn at least his own support. The wife and chil- 
dren are not benefited. He only takes the beauty and hope out 
of their lives, and increases the probability that the children will 
grow up unfitted to play any noble part in the world. In cases 
of extreme and persistent cruelty, the same reasoning holds 

Now in these and similar cases, where, so far as this world 
is concerned, it seems plain that the happiness and the general 
welfare of the parties chiefly interested would be better subserved 
vy separation, what good and sufficient reason is there that the 
state should interfere to prevent it? If there is sufficient reason, 
well and good. If not, then such interference becomes insuffer- 
able tyranny. Let us see, then. 

Two reasons only are ever given by those who hold that 


, } r Orat ic 2} natnral 
divorce should never be granted. he first is a supernatural, 


theological reason. It either assumes to know wh at God meant as 
to marriage, and that any departure from this divine intention will 
incur his anger; or else it assumes a knowledge of some meta- 
P hysic al relation of soul to soul, a failure to recognize which will 
rove diss istrous. So those who hold one or both of these convic- 
tions are ready to say that any or all present happiness or apparent 
well-being should be sacrificed in view of these higher considera- 
tions. But these two reasons, whether true or not, are only matters 
of “ faith” or of private conviction. Besides, they are considera 
tions which concern other states of existence. Important as they 
may be to the souls that hold these beliefs, they do not concern 
the prese nt social order. They are therefore completely | beyon | 


province of secular government. They are matters purely 


of ethics or of religion. 
The only other reason left for claiming that the state has a 
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right to forbid all divorce, for any cause, is the allegation that 
social welfare demands it. And this is the only ground on 
which the state has a right to touch the matter in any way what- 
soever. What, then, is the interest of the state in the conduct of 
its citizens ? This means, what is my interest in the condition 
and conduct of my neighbor? It certainly cannot be for my 
interest to have him miserable, to have his life darkened and his 
power crippled. If he is healthy and happy, if he supports 
himself and is prosperous in his work, if he keeps his contracts 
and carries the burdens that belong to him to carry- if he does 
all this, of what have I a mght tocomplain ? So long as he does 
not injure me, I have no right to impose on him any peculiar 
ideas I may happen to hold, any more than he has to impose his 
on me. Society, then, is manifestly in the best condition when 
the largest possible number of the individuals that compose it 
are well, just, prosperous, kindly, and happy. If I help to compel 
my neighbor to continue in relations that hinder all these, do I 
not so far injure society and not help it ? 

It is, of course, assumed that social purity is a condition of 
social health, prosperity, and happiness. But if statistics can 
prove anything, they prove that absolute prohibition of divorce 
does not conduce to social purity. To compel men and women 
to live in conditions which they hate, is only to put a premium 
on hidden relations outside these bonds. No one familiar with 
the facts has ever dared to claim that the level of social purity 
is higher in countries where divorces are not permitted. The 
no-divorce-for-any-cause party holds its dogma in spite of social 
facts, and generally on theological or metaphysical grounds. 

Even though it be proved that divorces have increased in 
number, let it be remembered that this is not the same as prov- 
ing that immorality has increased. This assumption is too read- 
ily taken for granted. I, for one, do not believe it. I have lived 
in California, in the interior States, and in New England; I have 
had this matter in mind in my observations; and I do not now 
recall a single case of divorce, of which I have personally known, 
that did not seem to me justifiable. On the other hand, I have 
known many marriages of which I cannot say as much. I 
have also seen many cases of continued living together that 
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did not seem to me justified by any consideration drawn from 
this world. 

Now, at the end, I suppose I must say a personal word. 
Many of the extreme anti-divorce writers treat this as if it were 
a matter of faith, to hold heretical opinions concerning which 
should lay a person under suspicion. As in the old days the 
abolitionist was taunted with “wanting to marry a nigger,” so 
the man who dares to say that divorce may sometimes be right 
is liable to be taunted with wishing to get rid of his own wife. 
The petty, the superstitious, the contemptible sentiment some- 
times manifested on the subject is well illustrated by the fact 
that not long ago a clergyman of unimpeachable character was 
compelled to leave his pulpit in a New England city because 
he dared to marry the woman he loved. It is true she had been 
divorced; but no one had ever uttered a word against her cul- 
ture, her refinement, or her nobility. If she had degraded her- 
self by continuing to live in a loveless, a hated, a repulsive 
union, no matter what the character of her husband might have 
been, the Pickwickian sanctities of these prudish people would 
have been satisfied ! 

Will the reader then have the kindness to remember that this 
article is not intended to be an argument in favor of either mar- 
riage or divorce. I have only tried to clear the air a little as to the 
rights of the state, as such, in the premises. I have my own 
ideas of a true marriage. Should the time ever come for making 
them public, perhaps they may be found to be as ideal as any 
one could possibly desire. Indeed, I will now say that this ideal 
is so high that I question the right of any human power to keep 
people in outward bonds where real marriage does not exist. 
For, in so doing, the ideal marriage may be prevented. 


M. J. SAVAGE. 








